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Wm. Kennish’s Practical, Scien- 
tific and Mechanical Papers, 


We call the attention of our cu- 
rious and scientific readers to the fol- 
lowing articles from the pen of Wm. 
Kennish, Esq., who has been em 
ployed by a company of New York 
Merchants in surveying a route for a 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Da- 
rien, transferred to our columns from 
the numbers of the American Railway 
/... It explodes the old notion 
that the Pacific ocean is higher than 
the Atlantic. 

Especially do we call attention to 
his article on Atmospheric tides. It 
exhibits the first scientific experi- 
ments on that subject we had seen, 
although we had long believed in the 
existence of the regular ebbs and 
flows of atmospheric tides, and under 
the same influences that cause the tides 
of the ocean. We were led to the be- 
lief, from observing the regular recur- 
rence of storms on the same day of 
the week, for a succession of weeks 
from four toeight. Aseries of stormy 
Sabbaths is often noticed, although 
it is quite as regular, though less ob- 
served, after it gradually slides into 
another day of the week. Storms 
and winds are not those chance dis- 
turbances of the fickle air that have 
been supposed, but are guided and 
controlled by fixed and regular laws. 


They seem to occur four times in a 
lunar month, following the changes of 
the moon, varied in their intensity by 
the seasons, and the varying degrees 
of heat and cold; but we believe it 
would be found by a series of obser- 
vations, carefully made and marked, 
that the currents of wind are just 
about as regular as the weeks or the 
changes of the moon, varied un- 
doubtedly by the influence of the 
land, and the mountains, and oceans, 
on the temperature of the atmosphere. 
When science and obseryation shall 
have discovered ali these flxed and 
regular laws, with the counteracting 
and modifying influences, we believe 
it may be possible to map out on the 
surface of the globe the course of 
storms with the varying seasons on 
their time tables, with almost the 
same certainty we can calculate the 
coming eclipse or the tides of the 
ocean. Lieut. Maury has already, 
to a considerable extent, mapped out 
the wind and ocean currents by series 
of observations ; we do not know that 
he has been at all under the influence 
of the theory of Atmospheric Tides, 
although his observations and ex- 
periments may be brought perhaps to 
verify the theory. 

If such knowledge is possible to man 
—and the achievyment is small com- 
pared with many others already ac- 
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complished,—the influence would be 
very great on ocean navigation, and 
might throw some light on the theo- 
ries of aerial navigation. We simply 
throw out the thought in the hope 
that scientific minds may take it up, 
theorize and experiment on the sub- 
ject till the truth is elicited, it is re- 
duced to a science and put to its prac- 
tical purposes. 
No. 1. 
IS THERE AN ATMOSPHERIC TIDE ? 


While prosecuting my, survey for 
an interoceanic ship canal, between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans via the 
Atrato and Truando Rivers, during 
the years 1854 and 1855, 1 found a 
considerable discrepancy between the 
result of my spirit level, and my ba- 
rometrical observations after reducing 
each of my days’ work, which discre- 
pancy I could not then account for. 

Before leaving New York, I had 
procured two of the best Aneroid Ba- 
rometers, for the purpose of checking 
my spirit level, in running a line from 
the Pacific ocean over the Cordilleras, 
in the vicinity of the parallel of 7 deg. 
North latitude, and 77 deg. West 
longitude from Greenwich. 

Previous to running my line from 
the main tidal level of the Pacific I 
carefully compared the two barome- 
ters for seven or eight days, and found 
them to indicate alike, both night 
and day, one of which I left with 
Captain Norman Rude, my first assis- 
tant on the Pacific shore, with direc- 
tions to register its indications, to- 
gether with those of the attached 
and detached thermometers, every 
ten minutes during the working 
hours, viz., from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
at 9 p.m. and 12 midnight, and also at 
3am. Our chronometers were care- 
fully compared before we parted, and 
a irusty Indian selected to return 
each morning with my pocket chro- 
nometer for the purpose of comparing 
my time with Capt. Rude’s, and thus 
we were enabled to detect any varia- 
tion in our watches until I had crossed 
the Cordilleras, when I had deter- 
mined to send for Captain Rude and 
his party to join me and the main 
body of the expedition. 


_ On his arrival our barometrical ob- 
‘servations were carefully compared, 
and I found a considerable discre- 
pancy between the elevations and de- 
pressions indicated by them and that 
of the spirit level, although the bar- 
ometers indicated exactly alike when 
we met as they did when we parted. 

Being much perplexed by this un- 
accountable difference between the 
barometer and the level I determined 
to remain at the Eastern foot of the 
Cordilleras for some days, in order to 
test the indications of the barometers 
every fifteen minutes, night and day, 
and found them both steadily to rise 
and fall for two or three days, in- 
creasing their range daily; the at- 
tached and detached thermometers at 
the same time indicating steadily the 
night and day temperature without 
any perceptible variation. 

During this time the instruments 
were placed in the open atmosphere. 

At the end of three or four days 
the barometers began to decrease 
their range gradually for six days, 
when they began to increase their 
range slowly; the thermometers 
showing no sensible change from their 
ordinary range. Fd 

This periodical rise and fall (as it 
appeared) of the barometer, similar 
to the rise and fal] of the tide, I 
judged must be caused by some na- 
tural agency unknown to me, and 
that under such circumstances the 
barometer must be a very uncertain 
instrument for ascertaining altitude, 
and at once accounted for the above- 
named discrepancy between it and 
the level in passing over the Cordil- 
leras. 

But in accounting for this ascer- 
tained fact, viz., the periodical change 
in the range of the barometer, it be- 
came a subject of investigation among 
our party, consisting of myself, Cap- 
tain Norman Rude, Dr. R. Grant Ja- 
mison, and Mr. Robert Nelson, offi- 
cers of the expedition, but when we 
had recourse to the almanac we found, 
as it appeared (to us, the cause of the 
disagreement of the instruments, for 
we discovered that the moon wanted 
four days from being full, when the 
barometer was first observed to fall, 
and that one day after the full it 
again began to rise, and again it be- 
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gan to fall when the moon was one 
day after the last quarter. 

From these facts we all conjectur- 
ed that there might be such a thing 
as an atmospheric tide, similar to that 
of the ocean, and queried why the 
atmosphere surrounding the earth 
might not be affected by a tidal 
phenomenon, caused by the attract- 
ing influence of the sun and moon, as 
well as the oceans: which latter was 
well known to the ancients, for Pliny 
expressly says, “that the cause of 
the ebb and flow of the ocean is in 
the sun, which attracts the waters 
of the ocean; and they also rise in 
proportion to the proximity of the 
moon to the earth,” which principle 
was fully established by Sir Isaac 
Newton in his Principia. 

This fact being established let the 
surface of the earth be supposed to 
be covered entirely with water, the 
tidal wave would follow the passage 
of the moon over every meridian of 
the globe, from Kast to West, every 
twenty-four hours, unobstructed by 
the land. 

In such a case the globe would re- 
semble what it really is in regard to 
the surrounding atmosphere, the 
height of which is estimated by as- 
tronomers to be from forty-five to 
fifty miles from the surface of. the 
earth, and its pressure or weight 
equal to the weight of a column of 
mercury, that would cover the sur- 
face of the globe to a height of from 
28 to 31 inches, as is proved by the 
barometer. 

Notwithstanding the great height 
of the atmosphere, it is seldom of 
sufficient density to support the light- 
est vapor, at the height of more than 
from two to three miles from the 
earth’s surface. 

Therefore, it may be assumed that 
the density of the atmosphere above 
that height is very greatly reduced, 
and that the centre of the attraction 
ef the sun and moon on the atmos- 
pheric fluid that surrounds the earth 
must be nearer the surface of the 
earth than either two or three miles, 
or in the centre of gravity of the at- 
mospheric column. 

But that such a point exists there 
is no manner of doubt, and that that 
point revolves around the centre of 
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gravity of the earth every twenty- 
four hours, (minus the motion of the 
moon around the earth, from West 
to East, which motion in one day is 
about 12 deg. 12 min. in advance of 
the earth’s diurnal motion, which is 
the cause of the tidal wave of the 
ocean, being about 44 min. 47 sec. 
of time later in coming to the meri- 
dian every 24 hours,) in every respect 
similar to the tidal wave, and that it 
is farther than ordinary from the 
earth’s surface twice in every month, 
viz., at the full and new moon, and 
consequently causing the weight of 
the column of air to be heayier at 
those periods of the month, and also 
that the point of attraction here al- 
luded to is drawn nearer than ordi- 
nary to the surface of the earth twice 
in every month, viz., at the first and 
last quarter of the moon, causing the 
atmospheric column to be lighter at 
those periods of the month. 

Thus I found my barometer to in- 
dicate a periodical variation in the la- 
titude of 7 degrees North, and longi- 
tude 77 degrees West of Greenwich, 
at altitudes varying from 200 to 800 
feet, from the mean tidal level of both 
oceans, and thusI have endeavored to 
account for the phenomenon. 

Too much attention cannot be paid 
to this subject, as it involves the only 
scientific precaution to coming storms 
that is of any benefit to mariners of 
all nations. (The Marine Barome- 
ter.) 

All defects therefore inits construc- 
tion (if there be any) ought to be re- 
medied without delay, as well also 
should all the laws of nature that are 
supposed to governit have the most 
serious consideration of the scientific 
men of the world. 

Therefore, if the instrument is in 
any degree affected by the natural 
principle [ have herein pointed out, it 
should be remedied, by constructing 
a table of corrections for every day 
of the moon’s age, to be added to or 
substracted from the index of the ba- 
rometer, as the case may be. 

It may appear singular to others as 
it does to me, that no allusion had 
been hitherto made to this subject, 
but it may be conceded that perhaps 
few men have been placed in that 
peculiar position that myself and party 
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were at the time this phenomenon 
was observed, for we were in a lati- 
tude and climate peculiarly suited for 
barometrical observations, as in the 
first place the temperature was ex- 
tremely even; secondly, we had but 
little or no wind, and thirdly, the 
weather remained very steady, both 
night and day, with little or no va- 
riation while we were making the 
observations. 

Therefore we were enabled to ob- 
serve any undue change in the baro- 
meter, with much more accuracy than 
if we had been situated in a disturbed 
and fluctuating atmosphere. 

At the same time we had two of 
the best French Aneroid barometers, 
with indices much more sensitive, 
(although, perhaps, not more accu- 
rate,) than the mercurial column bar- 
ometer. 

The fact of an existing atmospheric 
tide being once established by actual 
experiment would not only serve to 
throw more light on all kinds of baro- 

etrical operations, but it might also 
serve as a basis for elucidating many 
observed atmospheric phenomena, such 
as periodical currents of wind, gales, 
tornadoes, &c., &e. 

Lunar influence on storms and the 
weather in general has been implicitly 
believed in by seamen from time im- 
memorial, and the cause and founda- 
tion of such a long cherished and yet 
universal belief, may be hidden in the 
actual existence of an atmospheric 
tide. For it would be likely to bafile 
even modern science to account for 
the various and often complicated cur- 
rents of the ocean, particularly in nar- 
row seas and straits, were not the 
fact of the ebb and flow of the ocean 
established beyond a doubt, which 
fact can only be known by the water 
deepening and shallowing over the 
bottoms accessible to man’s measure- 
ment, and by the rising and falling of 
the waters against the | land. 

If the earth were covered with wa- 
ter all over its surface, to a depth be- 
yond the measurement of man, we 
‘are in possession of no scientific mode 
that would detect the existence of the 
tidal wave, notwithstanding that it 
would exist under such circumstances 
‘precisely as it does now. 

Then, may we not be allowed to 
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reason from analogy, that as ns al joint 
attraction of the sun and moon would 
raise a tidal wave on the surface of 
waters covering the whole face of the 
earth to any depth, why may not the 
same power raise a similar atmosphe- 
ric tidal wave on the surface, or on 
the point of the gravitating force of 
the surrounding atmosphere, it being 
a fluid, gravitating towards the earth 
precisely as would a hollow sphere of 
water, covering the whole surface of 
the earth, with the exception only 
that the two elements are of different 
densities, the one being elastic and 
the other non-elastic, which proper- 
ties are alike subject to gravitating 
influences. 


No. 2. 
OCEAN TIDES. 


Is the mean tidal level, or half tide 
mark, at the same distance from the 
centre of gravity of the earth and 
moon in all parts of the world ? 

Having been employed by a com- 
pany of New York merchants as chief 
engineer of an exploring expedition 
in the year 1851, to proceed to New 
Granada, S. A. , with a view of survey- 

ing the principal rivers and their tri- 
butaries to the Westward of the Mag- 
dalena River, particularly the Atrato, 
and other rivers in the Province of 
Choco, and also to discover the most 
practicable outlets from the interior 
of the Provinces of Cauca, Antioquia 
and Choco, and at the same time to 
examine the extent and nature of that 
auriferous region, I proceeded with 
that intent from Savanilla Westward 
until I arrived at the mouth of the 
Atrato River in the Gulf of Darien. 
I found the tidal wave not to rise and 
fall above two feet on an average at 
any phase of the moon, which fact 
I was partly prepared to meet with 
from my previous experience in At- 
lantic tidal matters within the tropics. 

I noted particularly the exact rise 
and fall of the tide in the vicinity of 
the Atrato in positions undisturbed 
by any influence from the current set- 
ting out from that river, and I found 
the rise and fall to be about two feet, 
with very little variation, and for the 
space of one month before I entered 
the mouth of the river, in pursuance 
of the objects of the expedition. 
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At a subsequent period, on my ar- 
riving at a place called Trubagar, on 
the Pacific shore, in latitude 5 deg. 
30 min. North, and longitude 77 deg. 
42 min West from Greenwich, (jour- 
neying thither via the Atrato, Quito 
and Pate Rivers, and over the Cor- 
dilleras from the source of the latter 
river ina West and by North direc- 
tion,) I found the rise and fall of the 
tide to be 16 feet 8 inches at neap 
tide, the moon being at the last quar- 
ter at the time. 

Steering Northwards along the 
shore of tbe Pacific, in an open canoe 
for three or four days I arrived at Cu- 
pica Bay, in about 6 deg. 80 min. 
North latitude, where I found the 
rise and fall of the tide to be 17 feet 
6 inches, two days before the new 
moon. 

After arriving at Corador, now cal- 
led Humboldt Bay, situated in about 
latitude 7 deg. North I found the 
rise and fall of the tide to be 12 feet 
6 inches the first day after the full of 
the moon. 

At Garachine, in about 8 deg. North 
latitude, the rise and fall was 22 feet 
at full moon, and at Caapigana on the 
banks of the River Tuyra, emptying 
into the Gulf of San Miguel, in about 
latitude 8 deg. 20 min. north, the rise 
and fall was 24 feet at full moon near 
the vernal equinox. 

It appears from these tidal observa- 
tions that there is agreat difference 
in the rise and fall of the tide at the 
same phase of the moon at the differ- 
ent stations above-mentioned, al- 
though their extreme distance apart 
does not exceed two hundred miles. 
This difference may be accounted for 
from the fact that each of the places 
are situated within what may be de- 
nominated the Bay of Panama, where 
the tidal wave is crowded between 
the two headlands that form that bay, 
and that the centrifugal force attained 
by the velocity of the wave causes it 
to rise higher when arrested by the 
shore at the crown of the bay than it 
does on any other place situated on 
the skirts of the bay, and the differ- 
ence between the height of the tide 
at Cupica Bay, and that at Corador 
(being but a short distance apart), 
may be accounted for in the project- 


ing promontory of Punta Marzo, which ; 
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directs the wave towards the gulf of 
San Miguel and Panama, and at the 
latter place the spring tides are stated 
to rise 28 feet. 

Corador being situated in the crown 
of the bay, formed by the two head- 
lands of Punta Marzo and Punta Ar- 
dita, and about 30 miles inward from 
a line joining those two points, the 
promontory of Punta Marzo, resisting 
the tidal wave moving from west to 
east, throws it off at a reflected angle 
towards the crown of the bay of Pa- 
nama, taking within its range the 
Gulf of San Miguel, the Pearl Islands, 
and the Harbor of Panama and its 
vicinities. 

Experience teaches that the ex- 
tremes of the tides are greatest on the 
Pacific shore, at those points, where 
the western tidal wave is arrested in 
its course against the land, in direct 
opposition to its course. 

Taking into consideration the tidal 
phenomenon on the Atlantic shore of 
the Isthmus, and that on the Pacific 
shore of the same I came to the natu- 
ral conclusion (from my former expe- 
rience of tidal measurements) that 
the two oceans are on a level at every 
half or mean tide, 7. ¢., that both oceans 
are on a level twice every six hours 
of time, viz., at half flood and half ebb, 
notwithstanding that the rise and fall 
on the Atlantic side is only about two 
feet, while on the Pacific side at Cora- 
dor it is 12 feet 6 inches, and at Cha- 
pigana 24 feet as before stated. 

Ifa level cut was made to the depth 
of the lowest tide on the Pacific from 
either of these points to the opposite 
or any points on the Atlantic within 
the length of the Isthmus, the tide 
would flow from the Atlantic into the 
Pacific for six hours, and again, would 
it flow for another six hours from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, causing the 
water in the supposed cut or canal 
joining the two oceans to be ona level 
at the half flood and at the half ebb. 
This is proved by time, for it takes six 
hours for the tide to rise from low to 
high water, on the Atlantic as well as 
it does on the Pacific, although at the 
point named on the Atlantic it passes 
only through the space of some two 
feet, while the latter passes through 
the space of 24 feet at Chapigana, in 
the same period of time. 
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The phenomenon may be explained 
thus: Let the point due east of the 
latter-named place (Chapigana) on the 
Pacific be selected for the supposed 
cut, which, on the Atlantic shore, is a 
little to the north and east of the 
mouth of the Atrato River, where I 
found the rise and fall of the tide to 
be a little above two feet as before 
stated, and suppose it to be high wa- 
ter on both oceans, then the surface 
of the Pacific would be eleven feet 
above that of the Atlantic, and conse- 
quently the waters of the Pacific 
would fiow into the Atlantic for three 
hours, at which precise time the two 
oceans would be on a level, and the 
water in the supposed cut in a quies- 
cent state. 

From the instant of half tide the 
Pacific will then fall 12 feet to low 
water line, while the Atlantic will fall 
but one foot to reach the same point, 
therefore the current in the cut would 
change its course from the Atlantic 
into the Pacific for three hours, in- 
creasing its velocity in proportion to 
the fall of the surface of the Pacific 
from the datum or level line. 

At the end of three hours both 
oceans would begin to rise and cause 
the current in the cut to decrease in 
proportion to the difference of the 
rise of the Pacificand Atlantic until it 
would again come to a stand at half 
tide (or datum line), and change its 
course from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic for six hours more to the end of 
time. d 
Witiam KennisH. 


Water Gas. 


The Philadelphia Press has an ac- 
count of the manufacture of gas from 
water in Wilmington, under the pa- 
tent of Professor Sanders, of Cincin- 
nati. The theory of Sander’s process 
is this :— 

Water, as steam, is decomposed by 
being passed over red hot charcoal, 
and the resulting gases (hydrogen, 
carbonic oxide, and light carburetted 
hydrogen) are chemically combined 
with heavy carburetted hydrogen, or 
light-giving gas, by the decomposition 
of rosin or coal vapor simultaneously 
with, and in the presence of, the de- 
composition of the vapor of water. 
At Wilmington gas works are now 
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three water gas retorts, aggregating 
only one twenty-seventh of the cubi- 
cal area of their coal gas retorts, yet 
more productive than the whole of 
their present coal gas apparatus, mak- 
ing 1,200 to 1,800 feet per hour. The 
gas manufactured is superior in color 
and strength of flame to that produ- 
ced from coal. Rosin is used as the 
carbonizing element, requiring from 
twenty-five to forty pounds for every 
1,000 feet of gas, which is free from 
sulphur or nitrogen, and has an odor 
rather agreeable than otherwise. 

Will it pay ? The price of coal gas 
in New York is $2 50 per 1,000 cubit 
feet. In Philadelphia it is $2 25 for 
for the same quantity. The cost of 
making 1,000 cubit feet of such water 
gas as illuminated—we might say, as 
illuminated Wilmington on Saturday 
—ranges from 30 to 50 cents per 1000 
cubit feet. Rosin alone need not be 
the basis, for Sanders’s process covers 
the use of bituminous coal, lignite, or 
any of the multitudinous forms of the 
hydro-carbonaceous material. There 
need be no expensive erecting of 
large gas works, and the gas produced 
makes neither a bad smell nor 
“blacks.” The gas itself, by a sim- 
ple adaptation, actually can make red 
hot the charcoal which assists in de- 
composing the water which supplies 
it. The Great Eastern, in point of 
fact, might be lighted with water-gas 
made on board, and have the heat 
thus generated used in lieu of coal for 
her engines. 

The quantity of coal-gas annually 
used in the city of Philadelphia, is es- 
timated at 6,000,000 cubit feet, for 
which the public pay $13,500,000 per 
annum. Say that the water-gas be 
supplied at $1 per 1,000 cubit feet, 
and our public save $7,500,000 for 
lights alone every year. New York, 
it is estimated, consumes twice as 
much coal-gas as Philadelphia; there- 
fore, 12,000,000 cubit feet now costs 
$30,000,000 a year. Should the water- 
gas be substituted, the saving would 
be $18,000,000 a year. 
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Compressed Air as a Means of 
Communicating Power. 
Messrs. Debain, Botton and Zellier 


have recently applied to the Prefect 
of the Seine for permission to lay 
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mains through the streets of Paris for 
the introduction and circulation of 
compressed air. ‘This enterprise,” 
as they say in their application, “ con- 
sists in the compression of air by 
means of large establishments, which 
we erect outside of the city, the com- 
pressed air to be led through the 
whole city by a system of pipes simi- 
lar to that used for the distribution of 
gas, so furnishing a means of power 
and life wherever it may be needed. 
It is well known that it requires con- 
siderable time to set up the ordinary 
machines for obtaining power; where- 
as we can introduce ours generally 
in half a day, and in the most difficult 
cases in two days, and when this is 
once done, the operative who uses it 
is perfect master of it. He can runit 
by day or by night, and can begin and 
end work whenever he pleases with- 
out interfering with his neighbor. 
The amount of power furnished is 
measured by a meter. He has no 
boiler to heat, and loses none of the 
power which is lost in the ordinary 
use of steam. In a word, power is 
domesticated.” 

“ And this air is not confined in its 
use to the moving of machinery. <A 
simple cock will replace cumbrous bel- 
lows in the smiths’ shops, and will 
furnish much more oxygen, the air 
being more compressed than by the 
bellows, producing a much more per- 
fect and much more intense combus- 
tion. Those trades which require a 
continuous or occasional draught of 
air will always have it at hand. 

“Tt will also be of great use in the 
economical heating of buildings, as a 
current of compressed air blowing the 
fire in the furnaces will produce a 
perfect combustion of the fuel. The 
power which it gives may be applied 
to elevating water into the upper 
stories, and much other work. 

“The health of the city will be im- 
proved by the diminution of smoke, 
which will, in the end, be entirely 
consumed. Hospitals, sewers, work- 
shops, tenant-houses and places of 
public assembly may be ventilated by 
a current of compressed air more 
cheaply than in any other way. 

“The price at which it will be fur- 
nished to the public for use will place 
it within the reach of all. 
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“There is no danger to be appre- 
hended from it ; even should the pres- 
sure be so great as 150 pounds per 
square inch, tubes can easily be made 
which will sustain it, and if a tube 
should burst, the air streaming out 
would be no injury, except by its loss 
to us.” 


e 


The Naval Service. 


APPRENTICES IN THE NAVY—REFORMS 
THAT ARE IMPERATIVE, 


It is notorious to every one con- 
nected with the naval service that our 
national vessels are manned, for the 
most part, with foreigners, and that 
the inducements for enlisting are in- 
sufficient to secure the services of 
Americans, — more particularly of 
American sewmen. The proportion of 
our own citizens in a man-o’-war’s 
crew never by any accident rises above 
forty per cent., and more frequently 
falls as low as ten; and of these the 
greater part are landsmen. It will 
require no demonstration to show 
that, under the present system, we 
necessarily obtain only the worst of 
both classes—natives and foreigners. 

Some twenty years ago an attempt 
was made to remedy this defect by 
taking into the navy a large number 
of apprentices; but, inasmuch as these 
boys were picked up only in our large 
cities, and as all connection between 
them and the Government was to be 
dissolved so soon as they came “of 
age,” the result was precisely what 
might have been expected. The large 
majority of them were either of for- 
eign birth or parentage, and with but 
few exceptions they came to us well 
instructed in all the vices of “ wharf- 
rats,” and generally with the seeds of 
disease in their constitutions, resulting 
either from their own excesses or 
those of their parents. As a natural 
consequence the system was found 
defective, and was abandoned. 

It is proposed to show in this com- 
munication how a revival of the ap- 
prentice system, under certain modi- 
fications, can be made to man our 
vessels of war permanently with Ameri- 
can-born and American-trained sea- 
men—hearty, honest and robust fel- 
lows—men who will stand up to their 
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guns with the same feelings of honor, 
patriotism and esprit de corps as the 
officers themselves; and it is believed 
that this may be done without any 
material increase of expense to the 
Government. 

A slight consideration of the in- 
ducements held out to enter the navy 
as an officer, (which have proved ade- 
quate to give an almost unlimited 
range for selection,) will suggest the 
corresponding conditions that might 
be expected to attach the seaman to 
a profession unequaled in point of 
hardship and exposure. No sane man 
will dispute that the same order of 
talents and attainments as those re- 
quired af a navy officer will command 
a much higher pay, so far as mere mon- 
ey is concerned, out of the service than 
in it. The additional compensation 
which binds so many men of high in- 
tegrity and more than ordinary ac- 
complishments to the navy, consists 
of the distinction of holding a commis- 
sion in an honorable profession under 
Government, and also of the perman- 
ency of the position. Hitherto, “ Jack 
Tar” has shared the conditions of 
short pay and hard knocks with his 
officers ; but the two elements of dis- 
tinction and permanency have formed 
no part of his lot or expectations. 
The natural result has been, as already 
stated, to draw into the service a class 
of men who can aspire to nothing 
higher, and who can never be depend- 
ed upon to do their duty, either in 
peace or war, without a severity of 
discipline that is unworthy of a free 
and high-spirited people, and that is 
disgusting to the officers who are 
obliged to enforce it. Of course a 
few exceptions are to be found in 
every ship’s company ; but the rule is 
so general that it is always impossible 
to find a sufficient number of proper 
men to fillall the petty officers’ billets 
allowed by regulation. It is even 
doubtful if there exist enough Ameri- 
can seamen to man our vessels of war, 
let the advantages of the position be 
what they may. It is, therefore, ne- 
cessary to commence ab initio, and to 
train them up from boyhood; and at 
the same time, in order to secure the 
right sort of material, it is simply re- 
quisite that the two conditions already 
mentioned should be made the reward 
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of those boys who show themselves 
worthy to be reckoned among the per- 
manent defenders of the country. 

Let there be received into the ser- 
vice each year, two, three or four 
“naval apprentices” from each Con- 
gressional District, according to the 
wants of the service—making due al- 
lowance for deaths and dismissals. 
Let these boys be from 14 to 16 years 
of age ; and let them be selected upon 
the recommendation of the Represen- 
tative, from among his actual consti- 
tuency. And, of course, let them be 
subjected to the usual physical exami- 
nation by the surgeon on entering, in 
like manner as both officers and men 
are at present. Let them be well in- 
structed in their duties during their 
minority ; and on arriving at the age 
of twenty-one, if they can pasa a suffi- 
cient professional examination, and if 
they can produce certificates of good 
conduct from their commanding offi- 
cers, let them reveive appvintments 
from the Secretary of the Navy as 
“third-class United States seamen ;” 
and let them be promoted successively 
to second and first-class seamen, as 
vacancies occur, or according to some 
specified rules. Let these “ appoint- 
ments” be held upon precisely the 
same terms as the officers now hold 
their commissions—nominally “ dur- 
ing the pleasure” of the appointing 
power, but really for life, or during 
good behavior. If the pay of these 
several “classes” were fixed respec- 
tively at fifteen, seventeen and nine- 
teen dollars a month, it would be 
found quite sufficient, when coupled 
with the distinction and permanence 
of the position. A court-martial should 
be competent to deprive a seaman of 
his appointment ; and he again, should 
be at liberty to resign it whenever 
within the limits of the United States 
—as 18 now the case with an officer. 
And a “leave of absence,” upon re- 
duced pay, granted at the expiration 
of a cruise, would complete the par- 
allelism of circumstances between the 
conditions of officer and man. 

At the same time every officer must 
know some few seamen, already in 
the service, and who have been in it 
for many years, thorough Americans 
by birth and feeling, sober, indus- 
trious, orderly and competent in every 
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way to the discharge of their duties, 
—who, being appointed at once, would 
form a good and respectable nucleus 
around which to gather the splendid 
body of seamen that would be created 
by the adoption of such a system as 
is here proposed ; until, at the expira- 
tion of twenty or twenty-five years, 
we would have such a navy as has 
never been seen in the world—a navy 
that would be invincible against dou- 
ble its own number of men, taken from, 
the present class of man-o’-war’s men 
—a navy, the command of which 
would be doubly honorable to the 
officer, and the tone of which would 
reflect lustre upon the country in 
every part of the world. Nor should 
it be overlooked that, by recruiting 
from every Congressional district, so 
as eventually to get the entire 8,500 
seamen (allowed by law) from every 
portion of the Union, the navy would 
become really a national institution, 
and an interest would be created in 
it, throughout the land, among a class 
of our population, who now scarcely 
know, or seldom think of, the exis- 
tence of such a service. 

Thus would the condition of the 
seaman become strictly analogous to 
that of the officer,—differing only in 
degree, and proportioned to the re- 
quirements in either case. Promo- 
tions from the ranks, to fill all the po- 
sitions of petty officers and warrant 
officers would naturally follow, as a 
matter of course; and many would be 
tempted to resign by offers of com- 
mand in the merchant service. And 
when the advantages of the position 
came to be fully understood, the com- 
petition would be as great as it is now 
for that of midshipman. 

It cannot be too strongly represen- 
ted, however, that the whole work of 
80 re-organizing the navy shouid be 
one of years ; and that, when com- 
pleted, it should present a complete 
gradation in point of age and rank. 
The few who would escape the acci- 
dents and exposures of a seaman’s life, 
and attain to old age and incapacity 
for further service afloat, would be 
barely enough to work in the riggers’ 
and gunners’ lofts, to perform the 
police-duty of our several navy yards, 
and to compose the permanent crews 
of our Receiving-ships; so that the 


number of absolute pensioners upon 
the Government (at the Naval Asy- 
lum) would be less than it is at pre- 
sent. N SU: TG: W. 
—New York Times. 


Merchant Seamen. 


We have before stated the pro- 
posed plan of Massachusetts to pro- 
vide a School of Practice and Educa- 
tion for young Seamen. They now 
contemplate the purchase of a vessel 
of 600 or 700 tons, and the employ- 
ment of proper teachers to instruct 
lads for seamanship. A School of 
Practice for the U. S. Navy has been 
in operation some years at Annapolis, 
and a practice ship employed. A simi- 
lar School is demanded at every sea- 
port. The last London Times says: 

Captain Judkins, commanding the 
steamship Persia, received on his last 
voyage home from his pasengers the 
sum of £90, to de applied for the pur- 
poses of the school-frigate. Although 
the Conway has only been opened for 
the reception of lads since the first of 
August last, there are now being edu- 
cated and trained on board her more 
than fifty, a number of whom are the 
sons of commanders of ships belong- 
ing to Liverpool, and others the or- 
phan children of late commanders. 
The object of the Institution is to train 
a thoroughly respectable class of lads 
for the sea, giving them at the same 
time a sound practical education, and 
at least one foreignlanguage. A vote 
of thanks has been unanimously pas- 
sed to Captain Judkins by the Com- 
mittee of Management. 


Education of Boys for Seamen. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts 
has adopted the following resolves for 
the purchase of a vessel for the use of 
the Nautical Branch of the State Re- 
form School: 

1. That the Governor, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Coun- 
cil, be authorized to appoint three 
Commissioners, who shall be em- 
powered to obtain, by gift or pur- 
chase, and to equip a good ship, suit- 
able for the purposes of the Nautical 
Branch of the State Reform School ; 
and to provide for such ship accom- 
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modation for a number of boys not 
exceeding one hundred and fifty, and 
for the requisite officers; and report 
to the Governor and Council a suit- 
able position for such ship. And the 
said Commnissioners shall be also em- 
powered, to obtain by gift or pur- 
chase, and to equip a small vessel, fit- 
ted to serve as a tender to the school- 
ship, for the purpose of exercising the 
boys at sea. 

2. That the said Commissioners 
shall have power to make all contracts 
and agreements necessary for the pur- 
pose mentioned in the preceding re- 
solve; and said Commissioners shall 
present all their accounts to the Go- 
vernor and Council, to be by them 
audited and allowed, from time to 
time, as they shall deem just. 

3. That for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses to be incurred under 
the preceding resolves, the Governor 
be, and he hereby is authorized, by 
and with the advice and consent of 
the Council, to draw his warrants 
upon the Treasurer of the Common- 
wealth for the necessary sums of 
money, not exceeding, in the whole, 
twemy thousand dollars, which 


i is hereby appropriated there- 
or. 


Government Chaplains. 

The National Recorder, published at 
Washington, is filled with statistical 
and other matter in relation to Chap- 
Jains. In a general summary of the 
number of Chaplains that have been 
employed by the Government, the 
Recorder says: “ The whole name of 
every Chaplain who has served under 
this Government, and his church re- 
lation was not. known, and could not 
be found on any Government record. 
The records of the Senate and House 
contain in several instances only the 
surname, and not a word as to the de- 
nomination ; so with regard to the re- 
cords of the army and navy, and the 
Penitentiary at Washington. By 
writing letters to aged people and to 
the older clergymen of the country, 
we arrived at the accuracy with which 
we are now able to give these tables, 
from all of which it will be seen that 
there have been elected by both 
Houses of Congress 86 chaplains; to 
the army, 84; to the navy, 77; and 


to the Penitentiary in Washington, 
9—making 256 chaplains who have 
been employed by the Government. 
Of this number there have been, of 
Episcopalians, 125 ; Presbyterians, 41; 
Methodists, 36; Baptists, 21; Congre- 
gationalists, 12; Roman Catholics, 
5; Unitarians, 2; Dutch Reformed 
Church, 1; Lutherans, 1; Universal- 
ists, 1 
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Examining Bottoms of Wells. 


It is not generally known, we think, 
how easy a matter it is to examine 
the bottom of a well, cistern, or pond 
of water by the use of a common mir- 
ror. When the sun is shining bright- 
ly, hold a mirror so that the reflected 
rays of light will fall into the water. 
A bright spot will be seen at the bot- 
tom, so light as to show the smallest 
object very plainly. By this means 
we have examined the bottoms of wells 
fifty feet deep, when half full of water. 
The smallest straw, or other small ob- 
ject can be perfectly seen from the 
surface. In the same way one, can 
examine the bottom of ponds and 
rivers, if the water be somewhat clear, 
and not agitated by winds or rapid 
motion. Ifa well or cistern be under 
cover, or shaded by buildings, so that 
the sunlight will not fall near the 
opening, it is only necessary to employ 
two mirrors, using one to reflect the 
light to the opening, and another to 
send it down perpendicularly into the 
water. Light may be thrown fifty or 
a hundred yards to the precise spot 
desired, and then reflected downward. 


We have used the mirrors with 


“success to reflect the light around a 


field to a shaded spot, and also to 
carry it from a south-window through 
two rooms, and then into a cistern 
under the north side of the house. 
Half a dozen reflections of the light 
may be made, though each mirror di- 
minishes the brilliancy of the light. 
Let any one not familiar with this 
method try it, and he will find it not 
only useful, but a pleasant experiment, 
It will perhaps reveal a mass of sedi- 
ment at the bottom of a well, which 
has been little thought of, but which 
may have been a fruitful source of 
disease, by its decay in the water.— 
N. H. Journal of Agriculture. 
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Interview of the American Mi- 
nister with a Chinese Official. 


A correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce, writing on board the Unit- 
ed States ship Powhatan, under date 
of July 15, gives the following ac- 
count of Mr. Ward’s interview with 
the Governor-General of one of the 
Chinese Provinces: 

The conference was now opened, 
being sustained entirely by Mr. Ward 
on the one side, and mainly by the Go- 
vernor-General on the other, the 
second red-buttoned Mandarin only 
occasionally joining it. The Gover- 
nor-General was neatly but plainly 
dressed, easy, gentle, and polite in 
his bearing, and, however earnestly 
speaking, using but little gesticu- 
lation. His age is fifty-two years 
He is moderate in stature and size, 
and altogether, mentally, physically, 
and in manners, in a good degree 
of harmony with European ideas. 
Different in all respects was his asso- 
ciate, a stout, gross-built man, and his 
face indicative also of grossness of 
mind, cheerful and even laughing, 
and considerably boisterous in conver- 
sation, which he enlivened and en- 
forced by the use of much gesticula- 
tion. From his appearance he might 
be judged to be about 40 years old. 

As soon as they were seated in the 
room, the Governor-General asked 
the Minister what had brought him 
to the North. He replied that he 
was on his way to Peking, there to 
exchange the ratification of the treaty. 
The Governor-General asked if he 
had heard of the battle which had 
recently taken place with the HEng- 
lish. The Minister replied, “ Yes.” 
The Governor-General then asked if 
the English had not acted very hastily 
and improperly. The Minister re- 
plied: “These difficulties must be set- 
tled by themselves. He was pursu- 
ing the course marked out by the 
American treaty; that he hoped and 
believed that the Chinese Govern- 
ment would abide by the stipulations 
of the treaty, and furnish him the 
means of going to Peking.” The Go- 
vernor-General replied that the treaty 
was to be exchanged at Peking, but 
that the Minister could not go to 
Peking until the arrival of the Com- 
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missioners from Shanghai, who had 
been appointed by his Majesty to con- 
duct him there. Our Minister said it 
was a matter to him personally of no 
importance where he remained, but it 
was not respectful to the nation he 
represented to keep him more than a 
month off the coast, awaiting the ar- 
rival of the Commissioners, and that 
he should so report it to his Govern- 
ment. The Governor-General asked 
at what point he would prefer re- 
maining until the arrival] of the Com- 
missioners. Our Minister replied, 
“in Peking, or on board his own fri- 
gate.” The Governor-General then 
proposed that if neither of the Com- 
missioners arrived within ten days of 
that time, that our Minister should 
then proceed to Peking, and there 
await the arrival of the Commission- 
ers from Shanghai. To this our Mi- 
nister assented, and subsequently all 
preparations were made for Mr. Ward 
and his party by the Governor-Gene- 
ral. 

The hall soon became so crowded 
with Mandarins of various ranks, all 
desirous to see the strange sight, and 
to hear, evenif they could not under- 
stand, all of them standing through 
the whole session, that they obstruct- 
ed the circulation of the air, and made 
the heat oppressive. It was estimat- 
ed that about ji/ty of these officials 
were present in this contracted room, 
It seems to be a privilege among the 
Chinese to attend upon such occasions, 
showing that there is a democratic 
element even under this despotic go- 
vernment ; and it is said to be exten- 
sively diffused, and sometimes quite 
rigorous, the people of a neighborhood 
or district even posting printed notices 
and calls for “ crop-meeting,” to get 
up petitions and remonstrances against 
the wrongs they may be suffering 
from the Mandarins. Reference was 
made in the conversation to the re- 
cent action at the mouth of the Pei- 
ho, when it was remarked by the 
Governor-General that the hasty and 
rash conduct of the English had pro- 
duced all the mischief, attempting to 
show that the Chinese officials had 
been highly forbearing and entirely 
unexceptionable, It was evident that 
his Excellency and others were quite 
uneasy in contemplation of the past and 
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the future, and were even alarmed by 
their victory. This was especially evi- 
dent when the Governor inquired 
about the English fleet, and was told 
that both the French and English 
Ministers had left the Gulf of Pe- 
cheelee and gone down to Shanghai. 
Obyiously they.desired to conciliate 
the good opinion of Mr. Ward and the 
Commodore, and secure their interpo- 
sition and kind offices, though they 
did not avow this. 

Some notice of the Chinese mili- 
tary, as they appeared on this occa- 
sion, may not be out of place. The 
troops through which the cavalcade 
passed seemed to be of two kinds. 
Those on the right of their line, 


which rested on the hall of confer- 3 


ence, were dressed in a uniform, 
which, from its uniformity in wear 
and tear, seemed to have but re- 
cently come into use, consisting of a 
short, blue cotton blouse, with lap 
pels and cuffs of red, while a sort of 
medallion in Chinese characters was 
worked in white on the breast. Most 
of them were armed with spears, the 
staif unpainted and apparently new. 
The heads were of iron, and quite 
rusty. The men were far from uni- 
form in size, with smooth faces, indi- 
cative of occupation within doors 
rather than out, and having the ap- 
pearance of a militia hastily collected 
from the neighboring villages and 
towns. The rest, composing two- 
thirds of the whole force, not exceed- 
ing 500 in number, were uncommonly 
stout, sun-burnt and hardy-looking 
fellows. They were stern and steady 
in demeanor, having the airs of regu- 
lar troops, though without pretensions 
to European drill. Four-fifths were 
rmed with match-lock muskets and 
swords, and the remainder with bows. 
The archers seemed to have been 
selected for stature and strength. 
They were not in uniform, except 
that nearly all wore black leather 
boots, reaching down to the lower 
part of the calf of the leg. They 
also wore caps with broad black brims, 
which were turned up all around, so 
as to rise above and conceal the top 
of the cap, a circumstance which led 
some of the English soldiers, who got 
close up to the forts when the attempt 
was made to storm them, to think 
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that they wore their black hair plait- 
ed, and standing straight up from 
their heads. Perhaps these troops 
were Mongol Tartars. 

The Conference, which lasted about 
two hours, ended with the usual cere- 


> mony of chin chinning, or leave taking 


when the Minister, Commodore, and 
their attendants, crowded and squeez- 
ed again into their moving dens, and 
the cavalcade returned to the jetty 
and junks, with all the ceremony ,al- 
ready described, In passing down 
the river to rejoin the Toey-wan, the 
party was saluted by a body of ca- 
yalry, drawn upon the left bank op- 
posite the Toey-wan. They were 
mounted on small horses, but were 
too distant for close inspection and in- 
telligent comment. 

“ After this Conference the Minis- 
ter’s party passed on to Pekin, for the 
purpose of exchanging ratifications of 
the treaty.” 


History of the Lahaina Chaplain- 
cy, 8S. I. 


BY THE CHAPLAIN, REY. S. E. BISHOP. 


My labors as Chaplain at Lahaina 
commenced the beginning of Febru: 
ary, 1853. Rey. E. Taylor, my pré- 
decessor, left the post a year anda 
half previous, which he had occupied 
for about three years. 

The chapel we occupy is a stone 
building with durable thatch roof, 
about 50x30 feet, outside the walls, 
aud capable of accommodating 130 
hearers. In the basement is a Read- 
ing-room for seamen. It is in tolera- 
ble repair, and with care may last 
many years, though the walls are de- 
fective. It was originally built and 
has since been kept in repair wholly 
by means raised at Lahaina from sea- 
men and residents. All the inciden- 
tal chapel expenses are defrayed in- 
dependently of the Society, which has 
control over it only as maintaining the 
Chaplain. It is built on ground ori- 
ginally belonging to the mission, now 
in the possession of the Missionary, 
Rey. D. Baldwin. It is to be desired 
that it were wholly clear of any pri- 
vate tenure or claim. No trouble 
need be feared, however, as Mr. Bald- 
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win is the collector of the funds which 
built it, and no one feels a stronger 
interest in its maintenance. By the 
local laws, the ownership of the land 
does not necessarily include the build- 
ing, to which he makes no claim, and 
over which he has never sought to 
exercise any control. The Chaplain 
has always had the entire manage- 
ment. Three years ago, $600 were 
raised at Lahaina to strengthen the 
walls by iron braces, and make other 
repairs. Ordinary expenses are about 
$75*per annum, raised by subscription 
there. 

The dwelling house was bought for 
$2,000 five years ago, and has receiv- 
ed over $500 of repairs. It is proba- 
bly worth over $2,500. Being in a 
very central location, and in # acre 
of ground, it would probably sell bet- 
ter than real estate generally. It is 
a good and secure investment. It would 
rent quite readily at $300 per annum. 
There are no taxes. 

There are two shipping seasons at 
Lahaina. The first from August 20th 
to December 20th, when ships return 
from the northern whaling grounds, 
and scatter in all directions. The 
second from February Ist to June Ist, 
when whalers call on their way north 
and west. ‘Thus, ships lie in our road- 
stead eight months in the year. 

From 150 to 200 ships per annum 
visit Lahaina; and from 5,000 to 6,000 
seamen. ‘hese are of all nations, 
but a majority American, and many 
Portuguese—an accessible and very 
interesting class. The village has a 
white population of about 150. 

I endeavor to visit as many as pos- 
sible of the ships in port; usually 
about two thirds. It would not be 
possible to visit all without great ex- 
penditure of time and money, as they 
lie from half a mile to three miles out, 
and along a line of three miles in 
length ; and when the most ships are 
in, boat charges are exorbitant. The 
chief end of such visits is to notify 
and invite to my service on shore. 
On board the men are generally busy ; 
on shore I can deal with them at 
leisure, and with as many as I have 
time and power to labor with. They 
like the compliment of a visit, and are 
far more likely to visit me for being 
thus invited. My central location in 
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a small port, enables me to overhaul 
them easily when they are ashore; 
and thus I probably see and talk with 
as many if not more sailors, than I 
should doin a much larger port, where 
I did not so completely command the 
field of action. I seldom hold any re- 
ligious service on shipboard, unless 
some man-o’-war or large clipper 
makes a peculiar attraction. Now and 
then a very interesting preaching ser- 
vice of this sort occurs. My work is 
best done on shore, where ships are 
so scattered. 

During the interval between ship- 
ping seasons, the Chaplain’s labors are 
comparatively light. The frequent 
calls at his study cease, with the fati- 

, guing interruptions at all hours of the 
day. The work at the hospital re- 
mains, where are from 50 to 120 sea- 
men, usually in the summer not over 
60. ‘This occupies three or four hours 
a week specially devoted to it, besides 
much extra visiting to and from indi- 
viduals. ‘The regular chapel services 
are maintained with a small congrega- 
tion, and efforts are made with the 
boarding- house keepers, and that class 
who exert so great and often perni- 
cious an influence upon seamen when 
ashore. This period of inaction is the 
time to work at these men, and if not 
to turn them, at least to create a moral 
restraint. Anything done there tells 
powerfully upon seamen at large. 
Bat it is hard to make any effectual 
impression upon men so sold to the 
worst furms of sin as many of that 
class who live by tempting others. 

No special assistance is given by any 
of the residents in my work. I dis- 
tribute several hundred volumes of 
books, and some 500 bibles and testa- 
ments, annually to seamen, as the 
Agent of the Hawaiian Bible and 
Tract Societies. Besides this, large 
quantities of newspapers and tracts 
are distributed. Mr. Damon sends 
seventy-five copies of the “Friend” 
for gratuitous distribution. 

We have no church organization. 
Until within a year there were not 
six white professing Christians per- 
manently residing in town. ‘The num- 
ber is increasing by the accession of 
new families, and I hope a church or- 
ganization may in time be attained. 

Few of the ships visiting Lahaina 
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make any long stop at Honolulu, al- 
though the majority of them call at 
the outside of that port, and now and 
then one goes in and remains some 
time. About twenty of the Hilo ships 
call onus. Hach of the three ports 
has its own set of visitors, who do 
most of their business at one place. 
The captains all like to go ashore at 
Honolulu, but do not hke to take their 
ships in without necessity, on account 
of the expensiveness of that port. 

It costs me with my family to live 
at Lahaina $1,200, besides house-rent. 
My neighbor, Rey. Mr. Baldwin, re- 
ceives $1,200 as his salary from his 
native church, besides considerable 
private resources, and income from 
boarders. My family is small, and I 
can live on much less than some of 
my neighbors. I receive $600 from 
the Society, and about $250 from 
local contributions from residents and 
seamen, etc. The rest I get from the 
rent of a small store which I erected 
at my own cost, on the corner of the 
Society’s premises. As long as I can 
get a tenant, this will help out the 
needed sum, [have no other proper- 
ty or source of income. I do not 
think the residents or seamen will 
give any more. We haye to call on 
them to keep up the chapel. They 
lately bought a fine melodeon for the 
Bethel, ata cost of $190. There are 
a very few residents who are able and 
liberal. The greater number are either 
poor, or indifferent, or both. I have 
sought to relieve the Society from any 
increase of burden in my support; 
and for that purpose, with their per- 
mission, taught a government school 
one year in order to pay debts con- 
tracted to build the store which ena- 
bles me to live. It is not probable 
that there will be in my time a white 
community in Lahaina able to support 
the preaching of the Gospel. They 
can and do help. 

I cannot specifiy positively much visi- 
ble good accomplished by my labors 
during the past year. Two hopeful 
conversions took place in the Hospi- 
tal, of men who did not live to prove 
their faith by works, but died in hope. 
The attendance and interest at the 
chapel received a marked increase 
last spring ; our prayer-meetings were 
much better attended, and four young 
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men from the Hospital were awaken™ 
ed in some degree, and have since 
continued constant attendants, al- 
though no positive evidence of con- 
version exists. My friend, Rev. C. 
B. Andrews, who supplies my place 
during my absence, writes me that 
these young men are constant at the 
Bethel. Shortly before I left, a resi- 
dent who had been all the spring a 
constant attendant at the Bethel, 
though for two years before indiffer- 
ent, put $10 in my hands. There 
was evidence of progress on moral 
subjects. A strong and successful 
effort was made to suppress the dance 
houses in Lahaina, where sailors asso- 
ciated with lewd girls. This effort 
was sustained by several foreigners of 
influence. In an effort made by my- 
self and others last spring, in opposi- 
tion to granting retail liquor licenses 
at Lahaina, a gratifying advance ap- 
peared—several persons going with 
me who formerly thought licensing 
expedient. 

But most of my work is scattering 
seed broadcast on the ocean. It floats 
away, not to be reaped by me. I 
trust, I confidently believe, much of 
it does spring up in time. I know 
deep impressions are made and car- 
riedaway. I know that the sea-going 
class throughout the Pacific feel the 
cordon of religious influences gather- 
ing closer about them, and though the 
great mass revolt against these gra- 
cious forces, they feel their power, 
and are less heedless and uncaring, 
though often more hostile. But there 
are many pious captains, and officers 
and sailors among them. On almost 
every ship is some one who honors 
religion in some degree by his life. 
Amid ail the wickcdness and wrong, 
there is a mighty leaven at work. I 
labor at Lahaina in the cheering and 
growing consciousness that my labors 
with those of others are telling; that 
the ice is relaxing, and a great and 
blessed harvest will yet be gathered, 
if we laboron. The variety and pow- 
er of our influence among native and 
foreign residents at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, make those ports peculiarly fit 
points of operation upon the seamen 
who visit them insuch numbers. The 
chaplain there labors with a force at 
his back. He can converge a stream of 
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influences, when at another port all 
would be against him. His audience 
is in a hundred ways admonished to 
hear his counsel, when at a godless 
seaport all agencies and all sugges- 
tions tend to divert the sailor from 
religion. And what an important po- 
sition we occupy at the Sandwich Is- 
lands! The central stopping-place of 
the Pacific—the grand depot on the 
great highway of nations; midway 
between China, California, Japan, 
Chili, Australia, Oregon, and the 
Amoor, between all which great and 
productive lands, commerce is already 
sending her shuttles and weaving her 
web. We expect to touch and tax all 
this great trade, and think that we 
hold the greatest future centre of 
moral influence in that hemisphere. 
The course of Providence seems to 
indicate this. Why else have Chris- 
tain institutions been so long and care- 
fully and successively built up at those 
Islands, but to provide for the day 
already growing, when they are to be 
the centre of gospel radiance and dif- 
fusion in the Pacific ocean. Small 
even as Lahaina is as a place, I believe 
the character which that seaport holds 
for the next twenty years, will have 
no small influence upon the moral des- 
tinies of the Pacific, especially of her 
seamen. 


The Sailor’s Home, 290 Cherry 
Street. 


Having been detained in your city 
on Saturday last by the inclemency of 
the weather, I was cordially invited, 
by one of the proprietors of this house, 
to spend the night and remain over 
the Sabbath at the Home. I have on 
former occasions taken a meal or spent 

.a night at this institution, both when 
it was under the charge of one of the 
present proprietors prior to 1850, and 
those who have succeeded him since 
that time; and I am happy to say 
‘that the present condition of the house 
in respect to neatness, order, quiet, 
and comfort, will compare most favor- 
ably with any former period since 
the house was opened, or with any 
other similar establishment in either 
of the large commercial cities of our 
country. When the gong was sound- 
ed for supper, I was favorably impress- 


ed with the quietness and promptitude 
with which some eighty or ninety 
guests convened at their respective 
places. 

When all were seated, with a touch 
on one of the tables by the proprietor, 
silence was immediately secured, and 
the writer was requested to implore 
the Divine blessing on the evening 
meal. The general attention was not 
only respectful, but many seemed to 
feel reverence and gratitude as they 
contrasted their state of security and 
comfort with the exposure of those 
who were encountering the stormy 
wind and rain without, upon our coast, 
at that dreary, darksome bour. 

At 7.30 p. m. the bell was rung for 
the Saturday evening prayer meeting ; 
and I soon found that 48 men (besides 
the leader and the writer), and seven 
or eight females were in attendance. 
The meeting was opened by singing 
an appropriate hymn and reading a 
part of the 15th chapter of Matthew, 
followed by a prayer from a sailor, 
and a few verses from another hymn. 
Some remarks were then offered on 
the characteristics of the Syrophoeni- 
cian woman, as affording an example 
and encouragement to importunicty 
and perseverence in intercessory pray- 
er. Hvery moment of the hour anda 
half was promptly and fully occupied 
by alternate exhortation, singing and 
prayer. More than forty of those 
present were sea-faring men. One 
captain was “almost persuaded to be- 
come a Christian; several others 
were seriously impressed ; and some 
were anxiously inquiring what they 
must do to be saved. 

It was to the writer a most interes- 
ting and refreshing, season; and I 
doubt not, if more of the ministers 
and friends of God and the sailor 
would even occasionally attend (as it 
is a union meeting, without any de- 
nominational distinction or tendency ) 
they would find it a blessing to them- 
selves, as affording a good preparation 
for the duties and privileges of God’s 
holy day. 

The Home is now under the super- 
intendence of Captain Edward Rich- 
ardson and Captain Edward Walford, 
both of whom are extensively and fa- 
yorably known,—the former having 
been in charge of the institution for 
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eight years prior to 1850, and the 
latter having sailed for twenty-four 
years as master of a ship out of this 
port.—lV. Y. Observer. 
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Colored Men Trading to Africa, 


The brig Eusebia, N. Roye, master 
and owner, cleared yesterday at our 
Custom-house, and will sail to-day for 
Monrovia and a market, with a full 
cargo of such merchandise as is in 
chief request among citizens of Libe- 
ria. Captain Roye is a colored man, 
and a citizen of the Liberia Republic, 
where he has held several public 
offices, among which were those of 
Senator and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. He emigrated to 
Africa in 1846, from Ohio, where he 
was born and educated. He is a 
graduate of the Obio University, at 
Athens, and entitled, by his intelli- 
gence and manners, to be ranked as 
an accomplished gentleman. He did 
not go to Liberia under the influence 
of any society, political or philanthro- 
pic, but through his personal convic- 
tion, that men of his color would find 
it easier there than here to take such 
position as their character and talents 
ought to command. His residence in 
Liberia was not without its privations, 
but led eventually to no disappoint- 
Inent. 

Two years ago, Captain Roye pur- 
chased the Eusebia, for the purpose of 
engaging in trade between Monrovia 
and New York. Ue has made with 
her two round trips, and he now starts 
upon the third. The brig is of 206 
tons burden, Custom-house measure- 
ment. Her mate and her sailors, three 
in number, are whites. The articles 
of commerce usually brought by the 
Eusebia are calm-wood, palm-oil and 
ivory. Captain Roye sold his last 
eargo for $19,500 cash, and at a satis- 
factory profit. 

Besides the Husebia, there is in the 
Liberia trade one other vessel—the 
bark Mendi—owned and managed by 
colored men. Encouraged by Cap- 
tain Roye’s example, those parties 
have chartered and conditionally pur- 
chased the Mendi. She sailed on her 
first voyage about a mongth ago. 

These enterprises deserve notice, 
aside from any commercial importance 
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attaching to them. ‘hey are interest” 
ing as showing the capability of col” 
ored men to establish a profitable 
trade with Liberia, to own and manage 
ships, and thus to give to their own co- 
lony position and consideration among 
commercial communities. Capt. Roye, 
while doubtless acting for his own 
private advantage, like other business 
men, is really contributing, in the 
most effectual manner, to the eleva- 
tion of his race in the respect and 
good opinion of mankind. It is as an 
incident of general business rather 
than as the result of direct philan- 
thropic effort that beneficent changes 
in the condition of nations are usually 
wrought out. 
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Capt. N. Cobb. 


The profession and the community 
are called to mourn the death of Capt. 
Naruan Cops, who in the palmy days 
of Packet Ships was one of our best 
known, and most popular Packet Cap- 
tains. No class of men ever gave more 
character to a nation than did the class 
of commanders to which Captain Cobb 
belonged ; and who, by their energy, 
enterprise, knowledge of their profes- 
sion, and gentlemanly depurtment, 
virtually secured to us the passenger 
and carrying trade between the Uni- 
ted States and Europe, until the intro- 
duction of Ocean Steamers and the 
niggardly policy of our government 
quietly yielded to England that com- 
mercial supremacy, which such, men 
as Rocrrs, Nyn, Cozs and their asso- 
ciates, had at one time acquired for us. 

When Captain Coz retired from 
his Profession, he settled in Tarry- 
town; where he was universally es- 
teemed for his liberality, philantrophy 
and hospitality. He was a warm friend, 
a good citizen, and an honest, upright, ° 
and truly benevolent man; one who 
lived without enemies, and whose 
death will bring sorrow to the fire- 
sides of those who knew him best, and 
of course, esteemed him most. 

A side-wheel canal steamer, named 
the “Norma,” lately passed from the 
Hudson River through the Champlain 
Canal to Burlington, Vt. She is of 15 
tons capacity, 40 feet long, 12 feet 
beam, and is propelled by an oscilating 
engine of six horse-power. 
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Convention of the Chaplains and 
other Friends of Seamen. 


On WeDNeSDAY MORNING, Nov. 9th, 
a Convention of the Bethel Chaplains 
and the friends of seamen, invited, un- 
der the auspices of the New-York 
Port Society, from all parts of the 
United States, met and organized at 
the Madison st. Mariner’s Church, for 
the purpose of devising and adopting 
the “best means of advancing the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of sea- 


men.” 
The Convention was called to order 


by William D. Harris, Hsq., Chairman 
of the Committee of arrangements, 
on the part of the New York Port 
Society. On his motion, Rev. Jonathan 
Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, for several 
years the Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Seamen’s Friend Soci- 
ety, was elected President of the Con- 
vention, and Rey. Charles W. Deni- 
son, of Boston, was elected Secretary. 
prayer was then offered up by Rev. Dr. 
Potts, of this City. Rev. Mr. Green- 
leaf then read portions of Scripture, 
after which the hymn— 
“Bailor, there’s hope for thee,’* 
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was sung and prayer was offered by 
the Rev. J. Spaulding. 

The. venerable Chairman then de- 
livered an address, which gave a lucid 
history of the progress of the Society, 
from its commencement at London, in 
1812, when by one seaman of a coal- 
ship attending a prayer meeting, the 
attention of some good men was call 
ed to the condition of mariners, and 
prayer meetings were held on board 
the coal-ships in the river Thames, 
under the name of “ Bethel” meet- 
ings, to the present day, when the 
seamen’s missions were extended, uot 
only through England but all over the 
United States. 

Letters were read from the Rev. 
Dr. Bethune, the Rev. Chas. 8. Stew- 
art, Chaplain in the United States 
Navy; the Rev. Amos B. McCoy, of 
St. Peters, New Orleans; the Rev. 
R. Stubbs, New Hampshire ; the Rev. 
James Butler, New Bedford; the 
Rev. E. N. Harris, Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia; the Rev. Mr. McGlashan, 
Southern Secretary of the Am. Sea. 
Friend Society ; and the Rey. Jas. C. 
Beecher, of Hong Kong, China. 

Mr. Beecher said that the Chinese 
eared nothing for the theory of Chris- 
tianity ; they constantly asked, “ what 
good does it do ?—how does it work ?” 
He added that the conduct of those 
who visited them in ships was calcu- 
lated to do anything but inspire them 
with either confidence in it or respect 
for its teachings. They looked upon 
sailors and others as representatives 
of Christianity, and the demoralizing 
influence of a ship’s crew making a 
short stay among them was enough to 
destroy the labor of years of the mis- 
sionaries established there. This was 
a powerful argument in favor of ener- 


getic and unwearied devotion to the, 


cause of promoting the Gospel among 
the men of the sea, and rousing the 
poor sailor from the moral degradation 
in which he is now plunged. 

The Committee on the roll reported 
the names of delegates, which num- 
bered as follows:—New York, 138; 
Brooklyn, 2; Boston, 1; Philadelphia, 
1; and New Bedford, 1. Total, 18. 

After prayer, by Rev. Mr. Harden- 
burgh, the Convention adjourned at 
12 o’clock to meet again at 2. 


At the afternoon session the seve- 
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ral delegates related their experience 
in their different fields of labor among 
seamen, giving interesting facts and 
incidents expressive of the great 1m- 
pressibility of the sailor’s character, 
and the heartiness with which he la- 
bors in the Christian cause when once 
brought under the influence of Chris- 
tian principles. The great point in 
the discourses of the gentlemen was, 
that the people and the great body of 
the Church of Christ, seem indifferent 
to the condition of the men of the sea, 
and to ignore the powerful influence 
they wield for good or evil. They 
were encouraged by a slow but per- 
ceptible change in the public senti- 
ment, and might soon hope for the 
day when the whole Church and the 
people would awaken to the great 
necessity of making more effectual 
provision for the moral nature of sea- 
men. 

Captain Hart, of the “ Seamen’s 
Retreat,” stated that he was at sea 
since he was eight years old, and he 
was now 58, made an excellent speech, 
in his very simple language, earnestly 
recommending all to look to the spirit- 
ual interest of the sailor, and there 
was no doubt but soon “ the abundance 
of the sea would be converted unto 
God.” 

The Rev. Dr. Hardenburgh spoke 
eloquently in favor of the conversion 
of sailors, this would create a corps of 
missionaries, which would do the ut- 
most good to the cause of Christ. He 
also recommended greater exertion on 
behalf of the Sailor’s Home, where as 
good food as can be got at any hotel, 
and lodgings also, can be obtained at 
the rate of $4 per week. 

The session closed with prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Higginson. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At 7% o’clock in the evening the 
Convention was again cailed to order, 
and the Rev. George Hughes, of the’ 
Seamen’s Friend Society of Philapel- 
phia, opened with prayer. 

The Rev. Mr. Jones, pastor of the 
Mariner’s Church, read the programme 
decided upon, and then accounted for 
the rather sparse attendance, by the 
fact that another meeting of a similar 
nature was being held in another part 
of the city. 
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The Rev. C. W. W. Denison then 
preached an interesting practical ser- 
mon, from the text, “ Because the 
abundance of the sea shall be convert- 
ed unto Thee, the forces of the Gen- 
tiles shall come unto Tuee.” Isaiah, 
60,5. Mr. Denison enlarged upon 
the ffact that of the 386 languages 
spoken by the human family, nearly 
all, if not all, were spoken by the sail- 
ors, who are forever shifting upon the 
navigable waters of the globe. 

The peculiarities of sailors rendered 
them excellent missionaries. 1st. 
They are hardy and able to endure 
fatigue. 2d. They possess the quali- 
fication, perseverance under difficulties 
that would intimidate us of the land. 
3d. They are brave and courageous, 
from the very nature of their calling. 
4th. They are generous and self-sac- 
rificing for the good of others. 

The Rev. Mr. Plummer, of Provi- 
dence, made a short concluding ad- 
dress, and the meeting was then dis- 
missed, 


SECOND DAY, 


The morning meeting was opened 
with prayer, by Rev. Mr. Perry, of 
Philadelphia. 

Letters were read by Mr. Harris, 
from Rev. J. H. Leonard, Pastor of the 
Sailor’s Church at Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 
R. A. Quinn, Chaplain of the Sailor’s 
Snug Harbor, 8. I.; and Rev. J. Stock- 
bridge, Chaplain of U.S. N., apologis- 
ing for this absence. 

The resolutions reported by the 
Business Committee, on Wednesday, 
were taken up. 

The first recommended was, that 
there should bea more energetic ef- 
fort among the friends of the sailor 
to hasten the day when “the abun- 
dance of the sea” should be brought 
to the knowledge of God, Rev. Chas. 
J, Jones then made a speech, earnestly 
hoping that the resolution would not 
be merely a form of words, but ex- 
pressions of the heart, and indications 
of vigorous action. 


q REE ADVANCE WAGES SYSTEM. 


The next resolution was on the im- 
propriety of giving advance wages to 
seamen, 

Rey. Mr. Jones called on some lay- 
men to give their experience on this 
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subject, when Mr. Thomas McGuire, 
keeper of the Sailor’s Home in Phila- 
delphia, drew a heart-rending picture 
of the evils of the system, as well as 
the carelessness of some merchants in 
patronizing improper agents. The gen- 
tleman said that he had done as much 
as possible to do away with this sys- 
tem, but the trouble was amongst the 
merchants, who encouraged it. 

Capt. Macy also related his experi- 
ence on the subject, showing that a 
sailor being paid in advance, would 
come on board destitute of clothing, 
and in many instances drunk, particu- 
larly in the Southern trade. The dis- 
advantage of paying a man a month’s 
wages in advance was that, on account 
of the brevity of the voyage, the man 
could not have time to work out “the 
dead horse,” as it was called, and thus 
the merchant was really the loser in 
the end, because the men only worked 
half the time for which they were 
paid. He earnestly recommended this 
subject to the consideration of mer- 
chants. 

Capt. J. H. Hawks, and Capt. Wil. 
lis, of New York, also spoke against 
the system, the latter remarking that 
he had been a practical sailor for years, 
and never took advance wages himself, 
and the consequence was that he now 
had enough to live on. In particular 
the families of seamen suffered, be- 
cause the advance money was foolish- 
ly spent; many of their children at- 
tended the Sabbath school, and actu- 
ally had to be supported by the teach- 
ers. 

Captain Macy asserted as a fact that 
whenever he paid advance wages he 
was imposed upon. In one instance, 
he shipped a crew and paid all in ad- 
vance, and the consequence was that 
when he had to sail, he had but one 
or two sober men on board, he was 
therefore compelled to lie off Staten 
Island all night, so that he could have 
a sober crew before he went to sea. 
Thus he lost not only in money but 
in time, and therefore he believed that 
in all cases the merchant was the 
loser. 

Mr. Wilder made a strong speech 
against the system, particularly dwell- 
ing upon the iniquitous system carried 
on by shipping masters, their runners, 
boarding masters, &¢., who, for cer- 
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tain fees to the runner, actually hired 
men who could not be trusted with 50 
cents, when honest, temperate men 
could not get aberth. He had known 
men to be hired in this way, and the 
three dollars or so paid to the runner 
were deducted out of the advance. 
He suggested as a remedy that a due- 
bill for the board of the seamen should 
be given to the boarding masters.— 
He found invariably that the men 
who refused abvance wages were the 
most reliable, and in all cases they 
sayed money, while the “ advance 
men” were always in debt, and were 
never able to lay by a cent. He, be- 
lieved that if the system were entire- 
ly abolished, it would be of immense 
advantage not only to the seaman him- 
self, but also to the merchant or own- 
er. 

Captain Andrew Bartlett, of Bos- 
ton, also spoke against the system, 
and asserted that if merchants would 
see honest boarding masters remune- 
rated for what they had expended, it 
would materially mend the matter, 
and tend towards the abolishment of 
this iniquitous system. The gentleman 
gave his opinions from actual experi- 
ence in the Sailor’s Home at Boston. 
He was certain that if the merchants 
took the matter in hand, and did the 
right thing as recommended, that the 
i of the system would be abolish- 
ed. 

On motion of Mr. Plummer, of Phil- 
adelphia, the resolution in relation to 
advance wages to seamen was referred 
to a committee of five, to be appoint- 
ed by the chair, to inquire into these 
matters, and report at an early day 
the expediency of a change ; and how 
it could be brought about. The reso- 
lution was adopted. 


_ LICENTIOUSNESS. 

The next resolution was in relation 
to the sin of licentiousness among sea- 
men. They had to deplore the prey- 
alence of this frightful evil among the 
men of the sea, and the influence of 
the Gospel must be brought more 
strongly to bear upon them to combat 
this sin. : 

Adopted without discussion. 

THE NAVAL SPIRIT RATION. 


The following resolution was then 
offered and adopted: 


Resolved, That this Convention earnestly recom- 
mend that energetic and judicious measures be 
adopted to secure the entire removal of the naval 
spirit ration, inasmuch as it is unjust to require the 
religious and temperance people of the country to 
contribute to the national expenses of furnishing 
the grog-tub (as if it were on a par with food, provl- 
sions and clothing), which a distinguished officer of 
our navy has described as a manufactory of drunk- 
ards; inasmuch, also, as the discontinuance of the 
ration has been recommended in an annual report 
by one of the Secretaries of the Navy; as it has 
been voted to be discortinued by a majority of 
two sessions of the United States House of Re- 
presentatives, and has been urged by a large num- 
ber of our most efficient, gallant and reliable navy 
officers. 

Rey. Mr. Jones made an excellent 
speech, setting forth the great hin- 
drance which the spirit ration offered 
to the reclaiming of the sailor. No mat- 
ter what promises of amendment were 
made by the sailor on shore, when he 
went on board he found his spirit ra- 
tions ready for him, and his good res- 
olutions vanished. Mr. Jones said 
that the sailors themselves would fa- 
vor any scheme to remove this foul 
blot from the navy. Many of them 
stopped their own grog, and many 
others had not got the courage to go 
to the purser and ask him to stop it. 
If Uncle Sam stopped it himself, how- 
ever, he had no doubt that the sailors 
would approve it. 

Capt. A. H. Foote, U.S. N., stated 
that the Secretary of our Navy in his 
report, urged the abolition of the spi- 
rit ration, and the House of Represen- 
tatives, at two different sessions, also 
reported against the continuance of 
the ration. They, however, did not 
know the views of the President on 
the subject, and he recommended the 
resolution to be so altered as to leave 
out the Government. The gentleman 
further stated that once when he was 
first lieutenant of the Cumberland, 
a temperance society was established, 
and onlyabout two or three men used 
the ration. From this he begun to read 
the Episcopal service daily, anda pray- 
er meeting was established, and much 
good resulted. In going out to Africa 
afterwards, he prevailed on all the 
men to relinquish this ration, except 
one, who said he couldn’t live without 
it. He told this man that he might 
have it, of course. At length he tried 
the experiment, and the result was 
that he was in better health than be- 
fore. During the two years of their 
stay in that pestilential climate, they 
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three slavers, and did not lose a single 
officer or man. Sir John Parry, Ad- 
miral of the British Navy, was the pio- 
neer in this matter, and was totally op- 
posed to dram-drinking. He was cer- 
tain that most of the officers of the 
U.S. Navy were now opposed to this 
ration. The Captain also looked upon 
the spirit ration as an injury to morals, 
religion and every thing good, particu- 
larly inasmuch as there were boys 
who were trained up in the navy who 
demanded the spirit ration, and thus 
became drunkards. He agreed with 
a distinguished officer of the navy 
that the grog-tub was a manufactory 
of drunkards. 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Dr. Snodgrass moved that a Com- 
mittee of five be appointed to put 
this matter in the shape of an address, 
to be presented to both Houses of 
Congress. He believed that the mat- 
ter would thus come more fully before 

’ Congress, than by petition, as all that 
was ever done was to refer such peti- 
tion to Committee, and nothing fur- 
ther was heard of the matter. The 
motion was adopted, and Rev.S. B. 
S. Bissell, Wm. D. Harris, Esq., Dr. 
J. E. Snodgrass, Capt. Bartlett, and 
Capt. J. L. Phelps were appointed 
Committee. 

The following were announced Com- 
mittee on advance wages: 

Capt’s. E. Richardson, A. Bartlett, 
P. D. Macy G. H. Ropes, and Tho- 
mas McGuire, Esq. 


A recess was then taken till 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was opened 
at 2 o’clock. It was respectably at- 
tended. 

A resolution was offered, and car- 
ried, deploring the evils of intemper- 
ance among seamen, and determining 
to appeal to the friends of that class 
of persons, to co-operate in securing 
temperance at sea. 

After an interesting discussion, the 
resolution was carried, with an addi- 
tion thereto, placing the work of pe- 
titioning Congress for the abolition of 
spirit rations in the Navy, in the hands 
of the New York Port and American 
Seaman’s Friend Societies. 
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SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 


Capt. A. H. Foote, U.S. N., offered 
the following resolution, which was 
adopted by the Convention: 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the Divine Com- 
mand ** Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy,” applies equally on sea and on land, we must 
respectfully and earnestly solicit all merchants 
and masters of vessels to employ every opportu: 
nity in their power to secure the regular obser- 
vance of that day, by avoiding all unnecessary la- 
bor uponit, and wherever practicable, by attend- 
ing to thecelebration of Divine Worship, and that 
the officers of the navy especially, and others at- 
tached to the naval service and merchant marine, 
be cordially invited to co-operate in affording fa- 
cilities for holding religious meetings on shipboard 
in their several ships. 


A resolution was adopted, appoint- 
ing a Committee to inquire into the 
laws for issuing protections to Ameri- 
can and other seamen, the clearance 
of vessels, and other laws affecting 
seamen, which were now imperfectly 
carried out, and devising some means 
for their amendment; also, another 
resolution, with a preamble, condem- 
natory of the oath system in the Cus- 
toms Department, and the practice of 
paying seamen’s wages in advance, 
and agreeing to submit these matters 
to the Chambers of Commerce and 
Boards of Trade, in our commercial 
cities, for amendment. 

A Committee was appointed to com- 
pile a collection of songs for sailors 
and to report thereon, and after some 
further business, the Convention ad- 
journed to the evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting in the evening was not 
so much a business meeting as a social 
and devotional re-union ; and occasion 
of much interest. 


THIRD DAY. 
The Convention opened at 10 o’clock 


_ with a hymn. 


GENERAL SHIPPING OFFICE. 

The Rey. Harmon Loomis, Secretary 
of the Am. Sea. Friend Society, offered 
a series of resolutions recommending 
the establishment of a general ship- 
ping office in New York under certain 
rules and regulations, the principal of 
which should be the non-payment of 
advance wages. 

HISTORY OF THE CONVENTION. 


The Rev. Charles H. Plummer, of 
Providence, R.I., reported in favor of 
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appointing a Committee to take the 
necessary steps to prepare a correct 
history of the doings of the Conven- 
tion, and also an address to the pub- 
lic on the cause of seamen; both the 
report and address to be published in 
pamphlet form. 

Rey. Harmon Loomis, Charles J. 
Jones, and Charles W. Denison, edi- 
tor of the “Sea,” Boston, were ap- 
pointed such Committee. 


EDUCATION OF OUTCAST BOYS. 


The Rey. C.J. Jones offered the 
following : 


Resolved, That we have heard with interest of 
the measures now being adopted in Baltimore, 
Md., and which are now under discussion in Mas. 
sachusetts and New York, to provide suitable 
school-ships for boys, with a view to their being 
educated and qualified te serve on shipboard, 
thereby furnishing our commerce, as far as such 
means may do it, with a class of able seamen. 

Capt. Bartlett stated that the sys- 
tem in Boston was to get a ship, into 
which the children from the Reform 
School who had offended the laws 
were put on board, to learn to be sea- 
men. In other places, the boys put 
on board such ships came in volunta- 
vily. 

The Rev. Mr. Loomis did not like 
the idea of picking up worthless boys 
tv make seamen of them. The pro- 
fession ofa sailor was a noble one, and 
he thought that the best men should 
be selected therefor. 

Capt. H. A. Curtis stated that the 
ship Prometheus, formerly a steamer, 
was in view for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a similar school here. 


The resolution was adopted. 
MOVEMENT IN BEHALF OF SEAMEN. 


The Rev. C. H. Plummer offered a 
resolution calling for a Committee, to 
enquire into the history of the move- 
ment on behalf of seamen, in this and 
other countries, and to gather mate- 
rial for that purpose, and report pro- 
gress at the next Convention. 

After a very interesting discussion 
the resolution was adopted, and the 
Rey. Charles H. Plummer, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., Rev. C. W. Denison, of 
Boston, Mass., Rev. Charles J. Jones, 
of New York, Rev. Francis P. Boggs, 
of Richmond, Va. and the Rev. Mr. 
Perry, of Philadelphia, were appoint- 
ed such Committee. 
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SAILORS’ HOMES AND BOARDING HOUSES. 


The Rev. C. J. Jones, from the bu- 
siness Committee, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved, That we regard well conducted Sail- 
ors’ Homes, and good temperance Boarding 
honses, as among the best instrumentalities that 
can be employed for the successful advancement 
of reform among reamen; that they are worthy of 
the confidence and support of our merchants, ship- 
masters, underwriters, and citizens generally, in- 
asmuch as their good mora} influence ensures the 
promotion of temperance, virtue, integrity, and 
obedience among seamen, and thereby promotes 
the permanent welfare of commerce as well a3 
powerfully alding in the advancement of practical 
Christianity. 


SEAMEN’S REGISTER. 


Another resolution recommending a 
Registry book to be kept, in which the 
names of seamen, their places of birth, 
and other particulars could be regis- 
tered. 

Rey. Mr. Jones strongly advocated 
the getting up of such a book. He 
was continually receiving letters from 
friends of seamen in England, Wales, 
Treland, Denmark, Sweden, and other 
places, asking for information concern- 
ing seamen. Ina recent instance, a 
power of attorney was transmitted to 
him to collect the wages of a seaman 3 
and another case occurred, in which 
he remitted $80 to the widow ofa 
seaman, which were his savings dur- 
ing some years. 


The resolution passed. 


A committee was appointed to name 
a time and place for the next meeting 
of the Convention. 


Recess till 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention resumed business 
at 2 p. m. c 

The Secretary read an interesting 
letter from the Rev. O. G. Hedstrom, 
pastor of the Bethel ship, Pier No. 11, 
North River, in which that clergyman 
stated that hundreds and thousands 
of Swedes, Norwegians, Scandinavi- 
ans, &c., had been converted through 
the influence of the Bethel, and that 
they were the cause, in a great mea- 
sure, of the glorious revival which took 
place recently in Sweden and Norway. 
One ship had been worn out, costing 
$5,000, and a new and beautiful one 
had been completed at a cost of $11,000 
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The ship was stillin debt, but there 
was no doubt that the community 
would assist. 
one Swede, one Norwegian and one 
German minister, and a Swedish and 
German helper. Many of the con- 
verted had become ministers and mer- 
ehants, and a case of drunkenness 
among Scandinavians was rare in- 
deed. 

It was formally resolved to hold an- 
other Convention, and a Committee 
was appointed to appoint a time and 
place to that end. 

A resolution expressive of the hear- 


ty approval of the Convention at the — 


interest taken in the work by many 
female friends who had come forward, 
was adopted. 


SONGS OF THE SEA. 

The Rev. Charles W. Denison, Chas. 
J. Jones, Mr, G. W. Petit, orga iist of 
the church, Rev. Francis P. Boggs, 
Va., Mr. S. M. Price, of Richmond, 
Rey. Mr. McCoy, N. O., and Rev. Mr. 
Plummer, of R. I., were appointed a 
Committee for the collection of appro- 
priate “Songs of the Sea,” to report at 
the next Convention. 

The Committee on the resolution 
with reference to Custom-House oaths, 
Olearance laws, the Protective system, 
and advance wages to seamen, were 
instructed to retain these subjects un- 
der consideration, and report at the 
next Convention.. 

A resolution sympathizing with the 
Rev. Mr. Ripley, of Philadelphia, was 
passed. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF OFFICERS AND 
SEAMEN, 


A resolution calling upon Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other bodies, 
to appoint Commissions to examine of- 
ficers and seamen as to their qualifi- 
cations, and that a certificate from 
such Commission be necessary before 
engaging officers or seamen to serve 
on board of any ship, was introduced. 

The Rev. Mr. Jones, in a sensible 
speech, advocated the passage of the 
resolution. In England not only a 
man’s qualifications for seamanship 
were looked to, but also his qualifica- 
tion for governing. The characters 
were classed as “good,” “bad,” and 
“indifferent.” The man who was 
noted for good was shipped at once ; 
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but the bad man left England, and by 
payment ofa dollar here became from 
a bad English sailor a good American 
sailor—thus we got the refuse of other 
countries. Many also shipped as able 
seamen who were found on trial to be 
totally incompetent, and thus the ship 
was improperly manned. 


Captain Bartlett said there was 
more slavery among seamen than 
many were aware of. The “shang- 
haing” in New York was nothing to 
the blood money required in New Or- 
leans. The speaker related an anec- 
dote of an English sailor, who was 
decoyed into a place and gagged, and 
then thrust on board with simply 
what he had on him as a fit-out for 
the voyage. The man earned some 
$90, but the captain kicked him when 
he asked for it, and refused to pay it. 
He then brought an action against the 
captain and recovered §30, fifteen of 
which went to fee a lawyer. The 
fact was that many captains would 
take anything in the shape of a man 
which they could get, rather than de- 
tain their shipsin port. Such was the 
case in America, while in England 
there were so many men that there 
could be a choice. 

Capt. Richardson spoke to the fact, 
that owners of ships, often became 
their own captains, and were totally 
ignorant of navigation and the manner 
of working the vessel. 


Capt. Macy stated that even at the 
present day there were captains of 
vessels who knew no more about na- 
vigation than his grandmother. He 
also was in a foreign port, when but 
one captain besides himself was a so- 
ber man. Such men were unfit to be 
entrusted with the command of a ves- 
sel; but they were able to buy an in- 
terest in such, and thus become self- 
made ship-masters. 

Several other captains related simi- 
lar anecdotes showing that without 
the precaution asked for in this man- 
ner, captains of vessels were compelled 


> to take any kind of a crew, whether 


competent or incompetent. 

The resolution, at length, passed 
with an amendment, recommending 
the application to be made to the 
Board of Underwriters, instead of to 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
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PROTECTION OF SEAMEN. 


Dr. J. J. Snodgrass offered a reso- 
lution, highly complimenting Mr. 
Milne, for his action in the British 
Parliament in favor of an international 
arrangement for the better protection 
of British and American sailors from 
the cruelties offered by officers, and 
hoping to see our own authorities tak- 
ing some action thereon. The reso- 
lution was adopted, and the subject 
referred to a committee of three, con- 
sisting of Capts. Richardson, Brewer 
and Thompson, to confer with the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Rey. F. P. Boggs, of Va., offered a 
resolution, which was adopted, highly 
approving of Sabbath Schools, in con- 
nection with the work among seamen, 
and urging the establishment and sup- 
port of such institutions. 


VOTES OF THANKS. 

Capt. Barlett proposed a resolution 
of thanks to the President and Secre- 
tary for their valuable services, to the 
Port Society for the free use of their 
house, and to the friends who had so 
kindly entertained the Convention. 
Passed unanimously. 

(It is proper here to observe that 
after the first day, the President, Rev. 
Mr. Greenleaf, not being present, the 
Rev. John Spaulding was called to pre- 
side ; which he did with great digni- 
ty, and with parliamentary skill and 
efficiency. ) 

SICK SAILORS. 

‘Capt. Richardson brought to the 
notice of the Convention, the great 
difficulty experienced by sailors in 
getting into either of the three hos- 
pitals in port. No sailor could get in 
without a certificate, showing that he 
had paid hospital money. This was 
on account of the strict rules of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Every 
sailor had paid twenty cents a month, 
and it was not customary to give such 
men certificates. 

A resolution urging on the friends 
of seamen the necessity of doing all in 
their power to mitigate the evils ex- 
isting in this regard among seamen, 
was passed, and the Secretary was di- 
rected to confer with the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the subject. 

The meeting then adjourned with 
Singing and prayer, by the Rey. Mr. 
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Boggs, of Va., and by Captain Bartlett 
of Mass.; previous to which the Presi- 
dent delivered an excellent address, 
congratulating the Convention on the 
harmony which existed during their 
deliberations, and particularly remark- 
ing on the importance of the subjects 
discussed 

At half-past 7 P. M., a prayer meet- 
ing and general conference was held, 
and the Convention adjourned ‘to 
meet next year at the call of the Com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dr. Humphrey’s Plea for the 
Sailor. 

We are most happy to give place 
to the following communication from a 
venerable and venerated father in the 
Ministry, Dr. H. Humphrey, of Pitts- 
field, Mass., the more readily as it is 
volunteer and impartial testimony 
from a mature and thoughtful mind, 
conversant with the history of the . 
benevolent operations of the church, 
and the relative importance of the va- 
rious societies engaged in the work of 
the world’s conversion. We com- 
mend it to the careful perusal of our 
readers. 

All branches of missionary labor 
are so vitally important in their in- 
fluence upon the conversion of the 
world that it is sometimes difficult to 
decide which has the strongest claims 
upon the churches. Some persons, 
while they desire the prosperity 
of all, give the preference to one, and 
some to another. Happy for the 
great cause of human salvation that it 
is So, as it insures the support of all. 
We expect at our religious anniver- 
saries to hear the secretaries and 
agents plead for their society, and 
honestly too, as standing, if not at the 
head very near it, among the pious 
and benevolent enterprises of the age. 
This enthusiasm, if [ may so call it, is 
one of the essential elements of suo- 
cess in any and every such society for 
the collection and appropriation of 
funds to carry on its distinctive work. 

I sustain no active responsibile re- 
lation to any of these organizations, 
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and if the question were put to me, 
which do you deem most important 
and worthy of patronage, I should say 
I like all of them which “ hold the 
head” so well that I should feel very 
much as if I were asked “ which of 
your children do you love best 2” JI 
love them all, and cannot tell which. 
At the same time some of these so- 
cieties may be less popular and more 
straitened for friends than others, 
for which, for the time being, [should 
deem it my duty to plead more ear- 
nestly. 

Waving all this, however, my 
thoughts and inquiries have for some 
time been devoted to seamen ; and the 
more | think and inquire the more do 
I become interested in their claims, 
and in what is doing for them as a 
great missionary enterprise. The as- 
gciations which have sprung up in 
this and other lands to labor for the 
conversion of sailors are not distinc- 
tively either foreign or home mission- 
ary societies. They combine both in 
one. Under whatever name or names 
it may go, it is strictly a missionary 

enterprise. Hvery Bethel Chapel is 
& missionary station for the religious 
accommodation and instruction of a 
class of men, most of whom are almost 
as ignorant of the way of salvation as 
the heathen themselves. All the 
Chaplains are missionaries, laboring 
to turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto 
God. 

The souls of seamen are of no more 
value than of any other class of men. 
All alike are of priceless worth. If 
the conversions of sailors is more im- 
portant than that of an equal number 
of men of other classes, it must be be- 
cause their “ home is the deep,’ and 
because of their wide spread influence 
over the world. And this places them 
on vantage ground for doing good, 
when they are once truly converted, 
which none but those who “ go down 
‘to the sea in ships, and do business 
upon the great waters” enjoys. Pious 
sailors are sO many voyaging mission- 
aries. Our hardy seamen visit all 
parts ofthe world. They enter every 
harbor of the continents and. the is- 
lands. They come in contact with all 
people, nations and languages. Many 
thousand of them sail, not merely 
from one port to another, but in suc- 
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cessive years, to fifty or a hundred 
ports, where they land, and some- 
times spend weeks or months, which 
they cannot do without leaving an in- 
fluence good or bad behind them. 

Wherever they go they are the re- 
presentatives of our morals and our 
religion. Knowing nothing of us but 
what they gather from the visits and 
conduct of our seamen, the heathen of 
every maratime clime naturally infer 
that these crews of our navy and mer- 
chantmen fairly représent the charao- 
ter of their respective nations. How 
can it be otherwise. 

It is “ known and read of all men,” 
that ever since the days of Captain 
Cook, and long before sailors, instead 
of spreading abroad the knowledge of 
Christianity, have stood directly in 
the way of the enlightenment and 
civilization of the dark places of the 
earth. In their unbridled debaucher- 
ies and blasphemies they have sunk 
below the heathen, and dragged them 
down into lower depths of licentious- 
ness if possible than they found them. 
In their voyages among the islands of 
the Pacific they have spread a loath- 
some virus, unknown before, which has 
so poisoned the blood of successive 
generations, as to threaten the native 
population with utter extinction, in 
spite of all that the spread of religion 
and civilization can do to arrest the 
wasting contagion. 

No wonder our missionaries are so 
often met on foreign heathen shores 
with the taunting rebuff, “see how 
these men go beyond the vilest of ours 
in their debaucheries. They are your 
own countrymen. If this is your re- 
ligion we want none of it. You had 
better go home and labor where you 
are more wanted.” Itis easy to reply 
that they misrepresent and belie our 
réligion by their wicked and abomi- 
nable practices; and experience 
proves that by the grace of God these 
unavoidable prejudices may be slowly 
worn away. The Gespel does gain a 
foot hold “where Satan’s seat is.” 
But I see not how barbarous people 
can be civilized and converted so long 
as the ships of professedly Christian 
nations carry demoralization, disease 
and death wherever they touch our 
pagan shores. A single ship-of-war 
on the most peaceful cruise, can do 
more to debase and destroy a whole 
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group of islands than all the mission- 
aries of any board can do to save 
them; Wicked seamen have been for 
centuries, and still are, the mission- 
aries of Satan, having more influence 
to prolong his cruel reign—than any 
—than all other classes of men, how- 
ever yile, in Christian lands, just be- 
cause they roam the world over, 
wherever wind and stream can carry 
thera. 

For these reasons, converted sailors 
enjoy advantages for carrying, and by 
their example recommending, true re- 
ligion over all the islands and shores 
of continents, which no other class of 
converted men can enjoy. We rea- 
sonably expect more from the hun- 
dreds of seamen who have been con- 
verted, renewed by the mighty power 
of God, during the late revivals, than 
from any equal number of landsmen. 
They may all, in one sense, become 
missionaries among their companions 
on ship board, and in the ports which 
they visit. 

QO, could all the thousands, or even 
atythe ofthe thousands, who sail from 
our maritime shores be truly born 
again by the Spirit, what blessings 
would they carry with them from the 
Arctic to the frozen South! How 
would they rejoice the heart and 
strengthen the hands of that higher 
class of missionaries, whom we send 
out and whom they so often meet in 
works of traffic, and in their voyages 
round the world! 

May I not, therefore, without under 
estimating the importance of other 
Christian enterprises of the day, 
plead, with special earnestness, for 
funds to open and sustain  sailor’s 
homes, build chapels, where they may 
hear the Gospel and be converted. 
How glorious, when the Bethel flag 
shall wave in every important harbor 
and commercial seaport of the globe ; 
when the songs of salvation shall be 
heard in every forecastle, and on 
every gun deck; when every sailor, 
to the extent of his ability and in- 
fluence, shall become an auxiliary 
missionary, and when all the abun- 
dance of the sea shall be converted to 
Christ. “The Lord hath need of 
them; there is money enough in the 
hands of his stewards, and the funds 
must not be witheld, for he will come 
aad reckon with them.” Hw. 
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NEW-YORK, DECEMBER, 1859. 


Appointment of Secretary. 


At the meeting of the Board, Octo- 
ber 26th, the Rey. S. B.S. Bissen, was 
appointed Associate Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, and has entered on 
the duties of his office. 

Me. Bissex is too well known to 
the ministry and the church to need 
any commendation from the Society. 
His long experience in the Agency 
work, as District Secretary of the 
American Tract Society, in Virginia, 
and afterwards as Secretary of the 
American Sunday School Union in 
New York, and his pastorate of sey- 
eral years duration, have well quali- 
fied him for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the office. The Board in- 
dulge in the strongest hope that the 
appointment will commend the cause ~ 
anew to the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the whole church, and that 
through his agency we may soon be 
able to increase the number of our 
Foreign Chaplaincies, on fields urgent- 
ly demanding immediate occupancy. 


—-© 


Agent for the Sailor’s Magazine. 


The Rev. J L. Exutorr, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been employed as 
General Traveling Agent to obtain 
subscribers and collect subscriptions 
for the Sartor’s Macazrine and other 
publications of the Society. 

A more extensive circulation of the 
Sarnor’s Magazine, and prompt pay- 
ment for it, would enable the Society’ 
to enlarge its operations in giving the 
Gospel to seamen, besides paying back 
to the hubeonber. the full amount of 
his subscription. We commend Mr. 
Evuiorr as well qualified to render 
an essential service to the cause in 
this Agency. 
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To Chaplains & Correspondents. 

No field presents more material for 
an interesting religious periodical than 
the sea and the sailor, or the seamen’s 
cause at this time. The Macazrne is 
now in its thirty-second volume, and 
contains a pretty full history of the 
the Seamen’s Cause, since the forma- 
tion of Societies for the moral and 
spiritual improvement of the men of 
the sea. 

Seamen’s Chaplains on our seaboard 
and in foreign ports, Sea Captains and 
Sailors, and Passengers often have 
stored in their memories interesting 
and thrilling facts and incidents, which 
they have only to penin the shortest, 
simplest style, to make the organ of 
the Society the most readable of 
books. 

We urge upon those laboring for 
the salvation of the sailor, the impor- 
tance of giving us those facts constant- 
ly occurring in the progress of their 
work. We offer asa reward, the con- 
sciousness of writing, not fora private 
or money-making enterprise, but for 
the advancement of a public and be- 
nevolent work in a great and good 
cause. . 


o<.—_ 


Commerce and Christianity, 


THE PREMIUM ESSAY. 
This Hssay, written by Rev. Hairs 


Reap, with an Introduction by Rev. 
Henry A. Boarpman, D. D., issued 
under the auspices of the Seamen’s 
Friend Society, Pensylvania, will be 
published in a few days. Itisan able 
production, written by one who was 
engaged for a time as a foreign mis- 
sionary, and who consequently had 
favorable opportunities for observing 
the intimate relations between the 
Seamen’s Cause and the great Mis- 
sionary enterprizes of the Church.— 
The facts and truths brought out in 
the work are eminently calculated to 
impress the Christian mind with the 
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vast importance of the Seamen’s Cause) 
and will no doubt be read with inter- 
est by thousands. Copies will be on 
sale at the office of the American SEa- 
men’s Fxienp Society in New York, 
at the office of the Society Bible House 
Philadelphia, and other places. 
eee 
Shipwrecked Seamen. 

In behalf of this destitute class of 
men, we once more appeal to our fe- 
male friends, who with feeling hearts, 
and liberal have ever most 
promptly responded to our repeated 
calls. 

Our stock of clothing for men and 
boys in distress, is nearly exhausted, 
and it is to be feared the present in- 
clement season will be too fruitful of 
proper subjects of sympathy and re- 
lief. 

We would therefore say to the sew- 
ing circles in the city, and in the coun- 
try, send us strong cotton shirts— 
flannel shirts and drawers, and wool- 
en socks—and you will fill the hearts 
of these suffering sailors with joy and 


hands, 


* gladness. 


——— + = 


Marine Losses for September, 


The vesselg reported in th’s list are chiefly Amer- 
ican, although some toreiga are included—when 
bound to or from an United States port, or knowp 
to be insured in this country, 

Vessels marked a are abandoned at sea; those 
marked 6 bnrned, aud those mar.ed mm missing, 
supposed lost. 

SHIPS. 
Ben Bolt, fro. Trieste, for Louisiana; Loss $28,000 
Brutus, fr. Bombay, for Calcutta, 0. 20,000 
Helen A. Miller, fr. N. York, for 8. Fran. 130, 000 
Helios, fr. New ‘Orleans, for Liverpool, 6. 190, 000 
Juan F ernandez, fr. Manilla, for Boston, a. 142,000 
Twilight, Whaler, of New Bedford, 45,000 
Theresa, fr. N. York, for San Francisco, m200, 000 
BARKS 
Asia, (Br.) fr. Shields for Boston, a. 6,000 
J.B.Laneaster, fr 8. Francisco for Australia 52,000 


BRIGS. 
Fornax, fr. New York, for Bigs a 37,000 
Jane, (Br), fr. Pictou, N.S., for Boston, 12,000 


Messenger, (Br ) fr. Bostor Vy fh ve Picton,N.S. 3 000 
M. B. Di Wis, fr. Savannah, ‘for New York, 7,000 
Sea Belle. fr. Havana, for New York, 4.000 
William F. (Br) fr. Windsor, for Richmond, a 4,000 
wep. ha (Br) fr. Boston, for Charlottetown, 2) 500 
SCHOONERS. 
Angler, Fisherman, ot Boverly, 2,500 
Coquette, Fisherman, of Bucksport, a. 1,500 
Can't Come It, fisherman, of Bremen, 1 200 
Excel, fr. Boston, for Portiand, ane 
Empire fr. Boston, for Bristol, R. I, 5. ¢., 7,000 
Harrison Joves, fr. Florida, for New York, 4,000 
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John Bull, (Br), fr. Digbv, for Boston, 4,000 J. D. Steele, in addition, 10 00 
Julia M. Hallock, fr. N. York, for St Jago,b19,000 New York City, A. R. D. Lathorp, L. M, 
N. L. Wasson, fr. Bucksport, tor B. Cam’ ge, 1,000 by his father, (amount acknowledged 
Onward, 1,000 last month ) 
Princess, (Br), fr. Sydney, C.B., for Boston,a 3,000 A Friend, 1 00 
Republic, fr Port Ewen, for Boston, 23500 Seventh Preshyterian Church, 60 00 
Return, fr. Hewett Isle und, for Portland, f. 1,600 Newtown, Reformed Dutcli Ch., to consti- } 
Barah L fr. Philadelphia, ‘tor New London, 3,500 tute Rev Wm Anderson L. D., 50 00 
Saurel, 1,300 Nerth Sparta, Rev. T. Aitkin, 1 006 
PROPELLER, Pokeepsie, First Reformed Dutch Church, 16 57 
Rowan, fr. Fayetteville, tor Wilmington, 6, 9,000 A Friend, by Rev. J. L. E, 1 00 
Troy, R. D: Silliman, 5 00 
=> 
¢ New JERSEY. 
Receipts for October, 1859. Bloomfleld, First Presbyterian Church, to 


constitute Rev. E. J. Newlin L D., 94 69 


MAINE. Morristown, Rey. David P. Irving, L. M., 
Kennebunk. 2d Congregational Church, $38 50 by Mrs I. E. Stuart, (amount ackuow- 

Sabbath a for Ship’s Library, 10 00 ledged last month.) 

Kennebunkport, 8. 8, for Ship’s Library, 10 00 Newark, Second Presbyterian Church, 47 58 

D. Lord, lo 00 Jobn Steigner, 4 00 

New Hamesuire, OuI0. 

Lyme, Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society, to Amsterdam, James Butcher, 1 06 
constitute Mrs Alice E Clark, of Min- WISCONSIN. 
neapolis, Minnesota, L. M., 20 00 , 

Cong. Church, 25 00 Conrad Steigner, 6 00 
Lyndeboro, Congre yationa! Church, 18 00 ) ORd 7S 
Neshoa, Olive Stre son Ohsfels 25 90 $1,084 78 

XfO if g, . . 
bednuirbe Bona? 3) § Receipts into the Treasury of the Penn- 
Claremont, Baptist Church, seat sgluania Seamen’s Friend Society for 

VERMONT. September and October, 1859. 
utes Unitarian Church, 7 30 PENNSYLVANIA. 

randon, Baptist Church, balance, 0 00 
Montpelier, Sabbath School, $10 for Ship’s a York, Methodist Episco. Ch., to make 

Library, additional, 16 50 Rev. Joseph A. Ross, L.M., "AS S.F.S., 19 ot 
Norwich, Sabbath Sch rol, 5 00 Presbyterian Ch., do., to make Mrs. y 
Royalton, Congregational Church t to con Isabella C. Small, L. M., A.S.E.S., $2 00 

stitute Rey. G. B. Drake L. 3 $10 Presbyterian Chureh Sabbath School., 6 85 

for Ship’s Library, 25 35 Latheran Sabbath School, 12 87 

BE coentvars Philadelphia, Sixth Presb. Church, $20 

eae tomake Miss Latimer, L.M., A.S.F.S., 48 50 
Acton, Sabbath School, for books, 270 Wharton St. Meth. Epis. Ch. ., to make 
Ashburnham, Congregational Church, to Rey. Franklin Moore L. D., A.S.F.8., 47 84 

constitute Dea. John O’Conna L, M., 20 00 Third Presbyterian Church, 75 50 
Belchertown, Sabbath School, fur Ship’s Mariner's Meth. Bpis. Sab. School, 15 00 

Library, per B. Walker, 10 00° St. George’s ve 8 77 
Boston, A Friend, for books, 200 First Presbyterian Kile in part, 30 00 
Danvers, First Church Sabbath School, for Nazareth, Meth Epis Ch., to make : 

books, 2 29 Rev.J Walker Jackson, L M., A.S.F.8 30 48 
Haverhill, Central Congregationai Ch., 22 00 Trinity Meth Epis.°Church, in part, 389 50 
Holliston, Congregational Church, 29 21 Geo. H. Stuart. Esq., 50 00 
Milbury, Second Congregational Church, 15 43 S. H. Perkins, Esq, 10 00 
Newburyport, female Bethel Society, to bp W Denison, Esq,, 10 00 

constitute Ruy. Jas. N. Sykes L. M., 20 00 LP. C Hollis, Esq., 5 00 

Ladies’ Bethel Society, to constitute C. CG. Lathrop, 5 00 

Mrs Mary BE. Dimmick L, M., 20 00 Rev. I. W. Kramer, Baltimore, 5 00 
Palmer, D. W. Frost, 1 00 I. W. Paul, 5 09 

A.V, Blanchard, 1 00 E. 8. Whelen 5 00 
ptone Old South ¢ Chureh, 18 00 Cash, ‘ 5 00 

eakon Ber ev J C, Barne a 
Uxbridge, Vongregat onal Gnurck to con: aie New Jersey. 

stitute Blisha Sallisbury Al Mrs. Harrisonville, Meth. Epis. Sab: School, 10 00 

Mary Sallisbury L. M’s, 65 13 Mullica Hill, do. CO, 2 00 
Westford, Rev. L. Luce and Wife, 2 00 Hightstown, Meth. Epis. Ch., donations, 4 46 
Worcester. Union Chareh 30 65 «Sab. School, 10 26 
West Roxbury, Jamaica Plain’s Sabbath Baptist Chareh Sabbath School, 8 

Schoo!, Ship's Library, 12 00 Presbyterian Sabbath School, 3 16 
Westboro, Martha I. Fay, self L. M., 20 00 DELAWARE. 

OonneEcricur, Le oh Epis Ch., to make Hon. 
Danbury, Methodist Episcopal Church, 12 00 i Governor of Deleware, 
Litchfield, A Lady, hae 20 00 LM,A A F.S., 20 28 
Midd.ebury, Congregational Church, bal. 4 10 Presbyterian Sabbath School, 5 00 
Norwalk, Captain T. Smith, 5 00 Smyrna, Meth. Epis. Ch., to make Mrs, 
Westport, Methodist Episcopal Church, 4 00 Susan 8. Hill, L. M, 17 92 
West Woodstock, Congregational Church, 4 00 Do. additional, 3 75 
Woodbury, First Cong. Oburchanais: S., 25 00 Do. Sabhi oe School, to make Thomas 
Woodbridge, Sabbath School, 2 00 Carrow, L, 22 74 

New Yorx. Middletown, moa Epis. Church, 912 

Odessa, Meth. Ep. Ch., in part, to make 
Brooklyn, Second Pres. Church, $20 from Rev. ae 8. Willis, L, M, A.S.F.S.. 15 42 
Jarvis Brush, self L. M. ; "$20 from Sree 
Mrs Eli Merrill, self L, M., 171 38 | $594 32 
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The Dying Sailor and the Bible. 


An affecting story is related of a young 
sailor, who died on board a whale-ship in 
the South Atlantic. James Duboice, 
(surh was his name,) had been carefully 
reared, but, impelled by a strong love of 
adventure and an ardent desire to see 
the world, had gone to sea. The ship 
had made a prosperous voyage, and was 
on her way home. 

Of all the men in that ship, none were 
more elated than James. He had been 
ashore at the Azores, and got a few cu- 
riosities ; he had been ashore at Rio 
and Cape Verde Islands, and clamber- 
ed up the rocky sides of one of the Falk- 
land Islands ; and he felt already his mo- 
ther’s kiss, and heard the cordial wel- 
ecme of friénds at home, and saw their 
looks of wonder, and heard their words 
of astonishment while he showed his 
shells, and related his adventures to 
them. He spent the whole of his middle 
watch in painting with enthusiastic words 
the anticipated meeting, and the scenes 
which would occur at nome. Poor fel- 
low! it was only a waking dream with 
him ; he never saw his mother again in 
this world. 

The next day, we went to work at 
“stowing down”’ the oil. It wasa rough 
sea, and the ship pitched heavily, so as 
to make it hard and dangerous work to 
handle the casks of oil. The last cask 
was stowed and filled, and in ten minutes 
more the hatches would be down. Du- 
boice stood on the cask, in the main 
hatchway, and was passing a few sticks 
down amongst the water-casks, when the 
vessel rolled deeply to the leeward, a 
cask of water broke from the lashings at 
the weather-rail, and rolled into the 


hatchway where he stood, and in one in- 
stant both his legs above the knees were 
literally jammed to pieces—the bones 
were broken into shivers. 

We took him into the steerage, and did 
the best we could to. bind up the broken 
limbs, and make him comfortable; but 
we knew, and he knew, that his days 
were numbered—he must die. That night 
as [sat by his berth, and watched with 
him, he was constantly calling, “ Mother! 
mother!”? Oh! it was heart rending to 
hear him, in his piteous ravings, calling, 
“ Mother! mother!” and then he would 
weep like a child, because. she came not. 
In the morning watch he grew calm, and 
spoke rationally again. After giving me 
his parents’ address and a message for 
them, he slept a little while. When he 
awoke he bade me go to the forecastle and 
open his chest, and under the till I should 
find his Bible. I brought it to him, and 
he opened it at the blank leaf. and look- 
ed long and eagerly at the name. His 
mother had given it to him when he left 
home, and on the flyleaf was written by 
her hand, ‘‘ Psesented to James Duboice, 
by his mother, Sarah Duboice.”’ 

“ Now read to me,” said he, handing 
me the book. 

“ Where shall I read ?” 

“Where it tellsus how to get ready for 
heaven.” 

I felt bewildered, and knew not where 
to read ; but. opening the book at ran- 
dom, my eye fell on the fifty-first Psalm, 
and [ read to him from that Psa!m till I 
came to the tenth verse, “ Create in me 
a clean heart, O God! and renew aright 
spirit within me.”’ 

“Hold, there! That is just what J 
Mga said he. Now how shall I get 
it 
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“Pray God io give it to you for Jesus’ 
sake,” 1 suggested 

“O yes! Jesusisthe Saviour. Ship- 
mate, it is an awful thing to die; and 
I’ve got to go. Oh! if mother was here 
to tell _me how to get ready!’ and he 
trembled with earnestness. After a short 
pause, during which he seemed to be in 
deep thought, he said: 

“Do you know of any place where itis 
said thatsuch sinners as I can be saved ?” 
[ quoted 1 Tim. i. 15—‘“ This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
gave sinners, of whom Lam chief’ “Oh! 
shipmate,” said he, ‘‘ that is good. Can 
you think of any more?” J quoted He 
brew vii. 25— ‘He is able to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by 
him, seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them.” 

“That’s plain. Now, if I only knew 
how to come to God.” 

“Come like a child to its father,” I 
suggested. 

“ How's that?” 

“ As the child that feels his father can 
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help him in danger, so you are to feel God 

can help you now ; ; and, as the child trusts 
his father by fleeing to him, so you must 
trust Jesus by casting yourself upon 
him.” 

He lay a little time engaged in earnest 
pleadings with God, as was S evident from 
tue few words I overbeard. Then the tears 
began to run down his face; his eyes 
opened, and a bright smile played like a 
sunbeam over his features. ‘‘ He forgives 
me, and J shall be saved,” he said, with a 
voice like the sound ofa flute for sweet- 
ness. The day dawned, then the sun 
arose in regal splendor on the ocean. J 
held his haud in mine, and felt the death-. 
thrill. Then he murmured, ** He’s come 
—he’s come.” 

‘Who has come?” said I. 


“Jesus,” he whispered and he fell 
asleep. 

On sped the noble ship ti'l four bells 
in the afternoon, and then we laid the 
maintops to the mast, and buried him, 
closely sewed in his hammock, in tbe 
“deep, deep sea ”— Sea Bird. 
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co’ -ral beds they’re dreaming, And will not hear my cry. Oh 
leave his mother wailing “ Would God I'd died for thee?” Oh 
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By the kindness of the publisher of pi- 
ano music, William Hall & Son 543 
Broadway, New York, we are permitted 
to give our young singers the preceeding 
touching music. It isanimitation ofthe 
Irish ery for the dead, with words for the 
Life Boat, adapted to the music. The 
chorus, Oh Hone, or och hone, means 
alas! 


ae 


The Japanese Sailor Boy. 


The subject of the following narative 
was for a time a boarder at the Sailor’s 
Home, without the ability to pay. His 
friend, Capt. Macy, came into the office 
just before he sailed for Japan, to know 
how the bill was to be paid. I said, 
‘‘ write the story of him for the readers 
of the Life Boat, and the children will 
pay it,’ and here it is as the Captain 
wrote it. 

The heathen sailor cast away has come 
to us for the “bread of life,’? and has 
gone to carry it to his kindred and coun- 
try. 

THE STORY. 

In the year 1851 I was in San Francis- 
co, connected with the shipping interest 
of that city, and while there, a ship-wreck- 
ed crew of Japanese arrived, consisting 
of sixteen men. They were placed under 
my special charge, and remained with me 
abouta month. On my departure from San 
Francisco they were placed on-board the 
Revenue Cutter, to, await the action of 
the United States Government. 

They had all become very much en- 
deared to me, and their expressions of 
gratitude, by the language of signs, for 
they could not speak English, were touch- 
ing in the extreme. 

About a year from that time, our gov- 
ernment sent a ship of war to return 
them to tueir own native land. When 
they arrived at China, all but two deci- 
ded to remain there, instead of going 
back to their own country, as the laws at 
that time were such, as (if enforced) 
would have condemned them to death. 

One who remained on board of the 
ship, was a young lad of prepossessing 
appearance, in whom I took peculiar in- 
terest, and to whom I became very much 
attached. 

He came back to this country after an 
absence of three and a half years, and 
landed here under the charge of Mr. Go- 
ble, who took him to Hamilton College 
for the purpose of giving him an English 
education. 

In the mean time I heard nothing from 
him, and knew not his destiny, until about 
eighteen months ago, on looking over the 
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papers, I learned that Professor Harvey, 
of Hamilton College, had baptized a Ja- 
panese youth. I immediately wrote to 
him a letter of inquiry, and learned to 
my gratification, that it was in real- 
ity Samuel Sinthan, my young Japanese 
sailor. I wrote to him immediately, ex- 
tending an invitation to spend his vaca- 
tion with me, which he gladly accepted- 
Iwas much gratified with his visit, and 
delighted to hear bim speaking in our _ 
own language, and telling in broken ac- 

cents of the wondrous love of God, who 

had brought him from heathenish dark- 

ness unto the marvellous light of the Gos- 

pel. 

After remaining with me about two 
months, he returned to the college and 
resumed his studies. 

A few days since I learned that he was 
in New York on his way to his native 
land. I immediately sought and found 
him, rich it is true in spiritual things, 
but destitute of the necessary means to 
bear him to his home ; but by the exer- 
tions of his friends in New York, who 
have interested themselves in his wel- 
fare, and expressed deep sympathy for 
his mission, God has blessed their efforts 
aud opened the way. 

I have been deeply affected to hear 
him publicly proclaim in broken accents 
the love he bore to his Redeemer, who 
has, as he trusts, saved his soul, and while 
listening to his chants in an unknown 
tongue, I have felt that it conveyed les- 
sons of deep instruction to us who have 
been so highly favored from our youth, 

On the 5th of November, 1859, he 
again left the land of his temporary res- 
idence, for the sunny shores of his native 
clime, to carry the glad tidings of great 
joy to 40,000 000 benighted heathens, and 
may the Lord be with him and grant 
him abundant success in his labors of 
love. : 


American Seamen's Friend Society. 
Rey. HARMON LOOMIS 
Rev. 8S B 8. BISSEL, of Cor. Secs. 
Mr. SAMUEL BROWN, Asst. Treas 

Offices and Address: 


80 Wat Street, New Yor. 
Brsie Hovss, Putuave.’s, Rev. Geo, Hueneme. 
13 CornuILL, Boston, Rey. 8S. W. Hanks, 


TERMS OF THE LIFE-BOAT. 


Tux Lirr Boar is published for the purpose 
diffusing information, and awakening an_ intere: 
more especially among the young in the moral and 
religious improvement of seamen, and also to aid 
in the collection of funds for. the general objects of 
the Society. It will be sent gratuitously, post paid, 
to every family from which a contribution is re- 
ceived, and to all persons who will act as Collee- 
tors for the cause, provided a package of not less 
than 25 to one address is made up, 

P.8.—Packages of 50 or more will be sent month- 
ly, less than 50 every other month, 


- LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 
A payment of Twenty Dollars at one time constitutes a Life Member ; one of Fifty 
pcliars, or a sum which in addition to a previous payment makes Fifty Dollars, a Life 
irector. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 
I give and bequeath to Taz American SEAMEN’S FrrieND Socrery, incorporated by 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $———, to be applied to 
the charitable uses and purposes of the said Society. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 
_ Miscellaneous Libraries for ships furnished at our office, 80 Wall street, for con- 
siderably less than the cost price. These books are selected, and libraries costing 
from five to twenty dollars, furnished at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments 
in various languages may be had cither at this office, or at the Depository of the New 
York Bible Society, 7 Beekman street, ; 


CLOTHING 


will, as far as practicable, be distributed to shipwrecked and destitute seamen at the 
Home—and contributions of articles are solicited from the Ladies. and the benevolent 
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generally, for that purpose. Alsa, bedding, &c., for the Sailor’s Home. 


SAVINGS’ BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 
All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be 
kept safely and secure regular installments of interest. 
such are established in New York, 78 Wall street, and Boston, Tremont street, open 


daily between 10 and 2 o’clock. 


\ SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION, 
New York, 190 Cherry street. 
co 20 Vandewater st., (col) 


cs 338 Pearl street. 
£6 173 Cherry street. 


its 184 (73 66 
o 334, 336 Pearl street. 
“ 318 6c 6c 


‘ 91 Market street. 
a 322 Pearl street. 
& 22 Oak street. 

ae 45, Oliver street. 


73 41 (74 
“6 21 Hamilton strect. 
G: 9 Carlisle strect. 


PoRTLAND, foot of Indi street. 
Boston, 99 Purchase street. 

“ North Square. 
New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court. 
New Haven, head of Long Wharf. 
PHILADELPHIA, 204 South Front street. 
3ALTIMORE, 65 Thames street. 
ViLMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock streets. 
JHARLESTON, Market, opp. State street. 
SAVANNAH, foot of Jefferson street. 
{OBTLE. 
Yew OnLEANs, corner New Levee and 

Suzette street. 

AN FRANCISCO. 
Ts Jouy, N. B. 
oxdon, Well street, London Docks. 
Jortu SureLps, New Quay. 
Javre, 21 Rue Royale. 
{ARSEILLES, 12 La Tourette. 
14PE Town, S. Af, Bree street. 
LONOLULU. 


= 


Seamen’s Savings Banks as 


UNDER WHAT DIRECTION, KEEPERS, 
Captains 
Am. Sea. Fr Soc. Ki. Ricuarpson & 
E. Watrorp. 
do. do. Atbro Lyons. | 


Epis. Miss. Soc. for Sea. 


Mar. Fam. Ind. Soc, 
Private. 


do. 
Maine Sea. Union. 
Boston 8. F. Soc. 
Boston Sea. Aid Soc. 
Ladies Br. N. B. P.S. 


Young Mens Ch. Union. A. W. Richardson. 


Penn.S. F. Soc. 
S. Union Bethel Soc. 
Wilm. S. F. Soc. 
Charleston Port Soc. 


Ladies Sea. Frd Sac, 
S. Heme Soe. 


Brunswick Marit. Estab. 


Duke of Northumberl. 


C. G. H. Sailor’s H. S. 
Honolulu S. Fr. Soc. 


J. Marrett. 

W. S. Wilder. 
Mrs.IsabellaThoms. 
William Huelat. 
P. W. Marett. 
Peter Oberg. 
Benjamin F. Buck. 
Mrs. Alice Perry. 
Christ. Bowmann. 
William White. 
Victor Seaman. 
William Johnson. 
L. P. Nelson. 

Jno. O. Chany. 

N. Hamilton. 
David Ilsley. 


| 
| 
| 


Thomas MeGuire. 
Edward Kirbey. 

G. W. Williams. 
Capt. W. White. 
Capt. O. C. Parker. 
Henry Parsons. 


F. Rickerts. | | 
| | 


E. W. Flagtor. 
James Laughton. 


Mrs. Johnson 
T. Dale. ' 
Henry N. Love. 

Mrs. T. Thrum.! 

aj 


agers Cp) GS) SS GS SS 
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Zee American Seamen's Friend Society. 
80 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFICES, 13-CorxuILn, Boston. 
BIBLE House, cor. 77TH & WaALNuT StTs., PHILADELPHIA, 
REV. HARMON LOOMIS, 
REV. S. B. S. BISSELL, 
CHARLES N. TALBOT, ESQ., Treasurer. 
SAMUEL BROWN, Assistant Treasurer. | 
Communications on the gencial business of the Society should be dadvesed to the 
Secretaries. A! remittances ; should be sent to the Assistant Treasurer. 


Corresponding Secretaries, 


REV. ALEXANDER McGLASHAN, Mobile, Southern Secretary. 


Rev. S. W. Hangs, Dist. Sec. 13 Cornhill, Bosto1 
Gero. Hucurs, Philadelphia, ae s NV. J., Penn. and Del. 
“ Timoruy SrinuMax, Dunkirk, a se Western New York. 


“« RR. H. Lroxarn, Cleveland, Cor. See. HU eRUET aE S. el gots 
&  P. Boucuron, Sandusky, Finan. “ 
“J. L, Entiorr, Washington, D. C., Traveling oe, for the Macazine. | 


CHAPLAINCIES OF THE SOCIETY. 
In the United States. : Havre, France, Rev. E. N. Sawtell, DU 


Portzanp, Mu., Rev. S. H. Merrill, MARSEILLES, Rev, M. John Mayers. 
Ricumoxp, Va., Rev. F. J. Boggs. Vabparatso, per ae ire Wi 


Mozius Bay, Aua:, Rev. F. M. Law, M.D. [ 
New Onrbraxs, ee Rev. L. C. Cheney. Cauiao & Curncia Ist’s, Rev. J.A.Swanef 


c re yey 
San Francisco, Can., Rev. J. Rowell. Oanu, Hoxouuty, Rev. 8. C. Damon. 
we Hawatt, Missionaries. : 3 
In Foreign Ports. Lauatva; Rev. S. E. Bishop. 


CopENnAGEN, Rev, Peter E. Ryding. Ascension IstanD, Missionaries. 
Norway. Rev. F, L. Rymker. Canton, Rey. J. C. Beecher. 
GorunLaNp, Rev. J. Lindalius. Smyrna, Rev. E. M. Dodd. 
MARINERS’ CHURCHES. pas ee 
LOCATION. UNDER WHAT DIRECTION. MINISTERS. 
N. York, Catherine cor. Madison st. _ N. Y. Port Sociecty.. Rev.CJ Jones, 89 Madiso 
foot of Pike st., E. R., - Epis: Miss. Soc. “ Benj. Huntington. 
“ foot of Laight st., N.R. do. “ JM. Waite, 150 Eldridgl 
“Cherry street, Methodist. DEH ESSS Inskip. 
“ Swe.d& Ene-Pier11, N.R. do. “ O.G. Hedstrom. 
“234 Cherry street. Baptist. “ TR.Steward,51 Mark 
ss do. do. Ep:s. Miss. S. for S. “ Rev. Robert J.Walke 
cs do. do. N. Y. City Tract Coc. - “ J.Harris, 283 Spring s 
Brookxiyy, 39 Maine strect. q “ William Burnett. 
& Wm. st., Atlantic Dock. Methodist. “ B. O. Bates. 
Arpaxy, Montgomery street. do “ John Miles. 
Bureato. Am. Betkel Soc’y. - “Mr. Griffin. © 
Sanem, Herbert strevt. “ Michael Carlton 
Bosron, cor. Sea & Summer streets. Boston Sea. F. 8. “ Elijah Kelloge. 
ee North Square. Boston Sea. Aid S. “ E. 'T. Taylor. 
ee cor. Com’cial & Lewis sts. Baptist Bothel Soe. “ PRP. Stow. «HY 
“« Richmond street. Episcopal. - « J.P. Robinson. 
New BeEprorp. N.B. Port Soc. “3. D: Butler, =~ 


Provipexcs. Evan. S. F. Soc. ~*~ P. Hawkes. aa 
New Haven, Custom House qu. Youre Mens Ch. Union. F 


PumapELruts, Water strect. Presbyterian. Ped col 3 Ripley. 


3 er. Shippen & Penn sts. Methodist. «V. Gray 3 
ae Episcopal. “ ‘ 
Baxtivons, ¢. Alice & Anna strects. sea Cn: Beth. Soe. “ G. i Bavidsonle 
% c. Light & Lee streets. Baltimore S. B. “ W. H. Laney, | 
Cuartestox, Church near Water st. “ William B Yate 
SaVaNNAL. ; ae 
) Moniz, Water street. Mobile S. Fr. Soe. “ W. F. McRae. 
_ New Or.eaxs, Episcopal. “AD: ‘MeCoy. oP 


THE SEAMEN’S CAUSE: AR 
A Pamphlet of 56 pages, 8 vo., containing the Ilistory, Results, and Present Condition of 
the efforts fur the Moral Improvement of Seamen, Published by the 
American Seamen’s Friend Soriety, 


